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The West That Was 


FROM TEXAS TO MONTANA 
BY JOHN LEAKEY AS TOLD TO NELLIE SNYDER YOST 


OHN Leakey’s grandfather, founder of Leakey, county seat of Real County, 
J came to Texas in 1847. Quick-tempered and fearless, he kept things 
moving in his part of the frontier, and the account of these exciting times 
about which John Leakey heard as a boy tagging at his grandfather’s heels 
forms a fascinating part of his memoirs. John Leakey well remembers the last 
Indian raid in Frio Canyon, when he saw the bleeding, mutilated bodies of 
Kate McLaren and Allen Lease brought to his grandfather’s home. King Fisher, 
the famous gunman, helped Leakey’s father gather cattle out of the brush. 

Leaving Texas as a young man, John Leakey worked his way to New 
Mexico with a cattle drive and later went on to North Dakota and Montana. 
Six feet, six inches tall, he was well known as a 

top cowhand, working on the OX, W Bar, 777, 
and other big ranches of the day, and eventu- 


ally came to own one of the finest ranches in 
that section, only to lose it in the drought 
and depression years of the 1930's. 
Here is a firsthand account of nearly a 
century of the cattle business, combin- 
ing range history with a poignant per- 
sonal story of wide appeal. 
“Provides an invaluable source of 
information on this colorful era. ... 
All the exciting experiences that 
have made the American cowboy 
perhaps the most universally fascinating figure in the world today... told 
with the modesty and simplicity which give it authenticity. Without doubt 
John Leakey’s The West That Was is destined to be another classic of Western 


lore.” — Dallas News. 34 photographs, 284 pages, $5.00 
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The Editor’s Notebook 


RESPONSIBLE for commissary in a Solomon 
Islands-based unit of the U.S. Navy during 
World War Il, we came to despair of ever 
persuading the personnel of this unit, largely 
recruited in Texas, to a liking for the succu- 
lent roastings of fresh lamb made possible by 
proximity to sheep-producing Australia. It 
seemed to us that this was a real boon, this 
sole chance to sample fresh meat as a relief 
from the standard South Pacific diet dug out 
of assorted cans; but no. Mutton on the menu 
invariably brought on an irrepressible chorus 
of “Ba-a-a-a!” plus unprintable and nigh un- 
thinkable derogations of sheep and sheepmen. 
Texans, almost to a man, wouldn’t get close 
to such an abomination as leg-of-lamb. 

Yet “stupid sheep,” as J. FRANK DOBIE has 
pointed out elsewhere, are “among the most 
salient facts of range life,” in Texas as well 
as in New Mexico, Montana, and elsewhere; 
and literary treatments have included such 
classics as Mary Austin’s The Flock and O. 
Henry’s “Last of the Troubadours.”” Mr. Do- 
bie’s look at sheep behavior in this issue of 


SWR is not his first word on the topic; a 
1957 reprint of Archer B. Gilfillan’s Sheep 
carries an introduction by him. Illustrations 
are from Picture Book No. 2 by R. Calde- 
cott, the artist in whose honor the Caldecott 
Award, made annually to the best children’s 
picture book published in America, was 
named. In the book Caldecott’s drawing il- 
lustrates the ancestor-version of “Old Mac- 
Donald Had a Farm,” called “The Farmer’s 
Boy”: 


When I was a farmer, a Farmer’s Boy, 

I used to keep my master’s LAMBS, 
With a BAa-Baa here, and a BAA-BAA there, 
And here a Baa, and there a BAA, 

And everywhere a BAA... 


Former “boy wonder” of Civil War schol- 
arship, FRANK E. VANDIVER of the Rice Uni- 
versity history faculty may have begun to 
gray a bit, but there is no slackening in the 
solid publication program he initiated at a 
startlingly early age with Ploughshares into 
Swords, a biography of Confederate ordnance 
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CHRONIQUE 
By ST.-JOHN PERSE, recipient of the 1960 Nobel Prize for Literature. Trans- 
lated by Robert Fitzgerald. Texts in French and English. $3.00 


A new edition of WINDS, by St.-John Perse, in 6” x 9” format. Trans- 
lated by Hugh Chisholm. Texts in French and. English. $3.00 


HORACE WALPOLE 


By WILMARTH SHELDON LEWIS. The A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine 
Arts, 1960. Illustrated. $6.50 


POEMS AND VERSE PLAYS 


of HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL 


Bilingual edition, edited with an introduction by MICHAEL HAMBURGER. 
Preface by T. S. ELIOT. $6.00 


THE LIVING SYMBOL 
By GERHARD ADLER. The account of a typical Jungian analysis. lilustrated. 
$6.00 


The Collected Works of C. G. Jung, Volume 4 


FREUD AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 
Translated by R. F. C. Hull. 


New publications in the series on Samothrace Excavations 
conducted by the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University. 
Edited by KARL LEHMANN. 


Volume 4, Part I: Volume 4, Part Il: 


THE HALL OF THE ALTAR COURT 
VOTIVE GIFTS By Karl Lehmann 


and Denys Spittle 
October Each part, $10.00 


Published for BOLLINGEN FOUNDATION by Pantheon Books, Inc. For detailed catalog, 
write to Bollingen Series, 140 East 62 Street, New York 21, New York. 
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chief Josiah Gorgas. Other South-side studies 
—such as his life of Stonewall Jackson, 
Mighty Stonewall (winner of the Texas In- 
stitute of Letters Carr P. Collins Award as 
the Best Texas Book of the Year), and last 
fall’s Jubal’s Raid, about General Jubal Early 
—may have led some to view the author as a 
double-dyed Rebel; but his dissident view of 
“The Confederate Myth,” explicit in this is- 
sue, was adumbrated a half-dozen years ago 
in another wry SWR item, “How the Yank- 
ees Are Losing the War.” More general and 
more recent military history is now getting 
Mr. Vandiver’s attention, with Fields of 
Glory: An Illustrated Narrative of American 
Land Warfare, written in collaboration with 
William H. Nelson (published), and a biog- 
raphy of General John J. Pershing (in prep- 
aration). Following a brief stint of teaching 
in the University of Arizona this June, Mr. 
Vandiver is spending the rest of the summer 


at the Huntington Library. 


Cover 

“Our Lady of Guadalupe” (detail) 
is a nineteenth-century santo, the 
work of an unknown New Mexico 
santero. Termed by santos authority 
E. Boyd “one of the more naive and 
less literal renderings” of the popular 
subject, “Our Lady” is one of forty- 
nine religious folk art objects, all 
from New Mexico, in a collection re- 
cently presented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley Marcus to the Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts. The new acquisitions 
are currently on display at the muse- 
um in an exhibit augmented by 


other items of southwestern religious 


folk art from DMFA’s permanent 


collection. 
Photograph of “Our Lady of Guad- 
alupe” is by Pat Magruder. 


W. M. PROHOCK and PETER G. EARLE are 
former colleagues in the romance languages 
department of Wesleyan University, where 
Mr. Earle still teaches; Mr. Frohock moved to 
Harvard several years ago. Often seen in these 
pages as a critic of American literature, Mr. 
Frohock has published books in this field 
(The Novel of Violence in America) and in 
his second specialty, French literature (André 
Malraux and the Tragic Imagination). His 
essay on “The Dilemmas of Criticism” will 
be joined by other recent writings, most from 
SWR, in a book to be issued this fall by the 
SMU Press—Sérangers to This Ground: Cul- 
tural Diversity in Contemporary American 
Writing. 

“Good News from Southern Pines” will 
form part of Volume II of An Informal His- 
tory of Texas by Dallas News columnist 
FRANK X. TOLBERT, devoted to contemporary 
Texas. Published by Harper, the first volume 
(reviewed in this issue) places more empha- 
sis on the state’s past. Mr. Tolbert’s essay 
initiates a new SWR department, “Southwest 
Today,” planned to present, from time to 
time, examinations of the region’s current 
scene. 

AIMEE BUCHANAN, now living in Hyde 
Park, New York, left Colorado not many 
years after the Rockies rambles with novelist 
Ruth Suckow she describes herein. “I have 
been back only briefly to Denver,” she writes 
by way of footnote, “and only once to 


Estes.’ 


The latter was pure frustration. I was in- 
vited to attend a sales convention of sales 
managers of the company for which I work- 
ed. We stayed at the old Stanley Hotel, and 
God help us, the time was all taken up with 
crazy meetings, interminable cocktail par- 
ties, steak roasts, fast drives along the high- 
ways—all in the company of prosperity- 
happy supersalesmen and their wives. One 
morning I sneaked out early and climbed 
along a little tumbling creek laddered with 
beaver dams, but even this was spoiled when 

continued on page 268 
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SOUTHWEST TODAY 


Good News from Southern Pines 


FRANK X. TOLBERT 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS AGO Angelina County, 
Texas, was mostly cutover timber country 
where farmers grubbed cotton nobody want- 
ed out of patches of sandy-clay soil good only 
for growing trees. 

But that was before Ernest Lynn Kurth, 
the Lufkin, Texas, lumberman, bet six mil- 
lion dollars he could make newsprint out of 
the yellow pine which grows like Jack’s bean- 
stalk on more than eighty million acres across 
the southern states. 

Today Angelina County is prosperous and 
tidy. Its cutover farms are gone. In one form- 
er cotton patch sits a proud multi-million- 
dollar newsprint mill rolling out thirty mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of paper annually. Near 
by, and paying good wages, are huge color 
presses which print Sunday comic and color 
supplements for newspapers in twenty states. 
Beyond, growing again on the cutover lands, 
are the forests of yellow pine from which the 
newsprint is made. 

More than that, thanks to Kurth’s pioneer- 
ing, newsprint-making has become a big new 
industry for the South. Five plants are turn- 
ing out some 147 million dollars’ worth af 
newsprint annually from southern pine. Sev- 
eral more plants are being built or planned 
in southern states. The paper industry has be- 
come one of the largest basic industries in the 
country. 
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A tough, kindly, frog-voiced fellow with 
a football tackle’s muscular build, Kurth had 
inherited and acquired great stretches of 
timberland in Angelina and adjacent counties, 
and had accumulated more wealth from 
banking, insurance, and, railroading. In 1936 
he met the Savannah industrial consultant 
and tree scientist, Dr. Charles Holmes Herty, 
at a chemurgic conference. 

Kurth knew the elderly Herty by reputa- 
tion. Herty was the evangelist of the south- 
ern pine. For a generation he had sought 
new uses for it and had pled for its planting 
and protection. Jt was he who had invented 
the universally used cup device by which 
turpentine is extracted from pine trees 
without killing the trees. Before Herty’s in- 
vention, those who drew turpentine had mu- 
tilated and killed trees all over the South. 
Now at the chemurgic conference he was 
talking of making newsprint from the trees 
which grow so casually and fast—often to a 
height of fifty feet in twenty years—on mil- 
lions of acres of cheap southern land. 

“I am promoting southern pine, not my- 
self,” the old tree scientist told Kurth. “I 
have no secrets, no patents. You know that 
worn-out southern land too poor to sprout 
peas is often perfectly suited for pine farm- 
ing. Here in our abundance of rain and sun- 

continued on page 249 
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JOHN ROSENFIELD 


TWO MIGHTY southwestern rivals, the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra and the Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, have had to choose new 
conductors to start next season. As usual, 
when such vacancies occur, there were 250 
applicants for two jobs. 

There is no doubt that a major orchestra 
paying its conductor $30,000 to $50,000 a 
season has a desirable post to offer. Invariably 
» the committee, or whoever else is in charge, 
scrutinizes the applications and ends up like 
the donkey who starves between two bales of 
hay. He can’t decide which. 

The next process is always the new ap- 
proach, 

“Let’s not consider who wants the job. Let 
us consider who will do us the most good,” 
becomes the formula and 250 hopes go down 
the drain. Once the conductor “who will do 
us the most good” is decided on, there fol- 
lows the quest for availability. 

If the chosen man is the personality “of 
use” to the situation, undoubtedly he is com- 
mitted elsewhere. The symphony orchestra 
will be most accommodating for a year or so. 
It will let the conductor serve as best he can 
and fill in with guests on the podium. Hous- 
ton endured this for the five seasons of Leo- 
pold Stokowski. A similar arrangement was 
made with Vladimir Golschmann by the Tulsa 
Philharmonic. Paul Kletzki conducted only 
thirteen of the twenty-six weeks of his first 
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The Conductor Problem 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


was able to take on the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic through limited service without sacri- 
ficing his more conspicuous post as musical 
director of the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra. 

In the meantime hundreds of qualified 
American conductors of smaller orchestras 
waited with expectations they knew to be 
vain that the larger opportunity might just 
barge through their opened doors. It seldom 
has. 

The orchestras engaging the high-fee celeb- 
rity for “front” duty and limited service 
must also realize that the system does not do 
them “the most good” artistically. Develop- 
ment and refinement of the orchestra as an 
ensemble instrument is impossible under such 
circumstances. Program-making is rarely as 
constructive as when one conductor does all 
the season’s work. 

Symphonism then remains a sort of musical 
circus of celebrities on the podium and celeb- 
rities as assisting artists. 

A noted pianist, for example, can choose to 
play Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto one year. 
The next year another famous pianist is spe- 
cializing in the Emperor. So he plays it re- 
gardless of the fact that there are four other 
Beethoven piano concertos which the public 
needs to hear if it is to know the piano con- 
certos of Beethoven, 
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In Dallas we have had endless repetitions of 
Tchaikovsky’s B Flat Minor Piano Concerto 
and no performance yet of Tchaikovsky’s G 
Major, an interesting concerto and in our 
opinion somewhat better. Anyhow it would 
be fresher. The  artist-first-music-second 
standard extends not only to the works with 
assisting soloists but also to the orchestral 
repertoire. 

The celebrated new head of the orchestra 
is likely to regard the association as a pro- 
tracted guest engagement; maybe the longest 
of the season but not necessarily the most 
significant. He does not establish residence 
where he is nominally “resident conductor” 
but puts up in an apartment hotel. He arrives 
in time for his first rehearsal and usually de- 
parts late in the evening after his last concert. 

Whatever he may project as a planned ex- 
pansion of local musical experience, his scope 
is necessarily limited by two factors. One is 
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that he won’t be around long enough. An- 
other is that each conductor on the guest 
parade must be accorded a wide if chaotic 
choice. And one guest may elect to perform 
Brahms’s First Symphony and will not be dis- 
couraged by information that it was perform- 
ed by another conductor for the same public 
the year before. 

“Well, they’ve never heard it until they 
have heard mine,” was one breezy reply given 
in this far-from-hypothetical case. 

Nonexistent now are such opportunities as 
fell to Antal Dorati, who became the Dallas 
Symphony conductor in 1945. He moved his 
home and family to Dallas. He remained most 
of the season. He was usually around a month 
before and many weeks after the season. He 
examined thoroughly the programs of all his 
predecessors, even those who officiated in the 
four-concerts-a-year days of a community 
continued on page 252 
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Reviews of Books 


SOUTHWEST CHRONICLE 


Horseman, Pass By 
BY LARRY MC MURTRY 


Harper & Brothers, New York $3.50 
The Dove Tree 


BY L. D. CLARK 
Doubleday, Neu York $4.50 


The Indians of Texas: 
From Prehistoric to Modern Times 


BY W. W. NEWCOMB, JR. 


University of Texas Press, Austin $5.75 


Roadside Flowers of Texas 
PAINTINGS BY MARY MOTZ WILLS 
TEXT BY HOWARD 5S. IRWIN 


University of Texas Press, Austin $5.75 


Home on the Double Bayou: 
Memories of an East Texas Ranch 
BY RALPH SEMMES JACKSON 


University of Texas Press, Austin $3.50 


A Texan at Bay 
BY PAUL CRUMEI 


McGraw-Hill, New York $4.50 


An Informal History of Texas: From 
Cabeza de Vaca to Temple Houston 
BY FRANK X. TOLBERT 


Harper & Brothers, New York $3.95 


AFTER HAVING READ and savored the sample 
of Larry McMurtry’s work in the Spring, 
1961, issue of the Southwest Review, we 
awaited with eager interest the appearance 
of his first novel, Horseman, Pass By. The 
Southwest Review piece was an earlier and 
longer version, originally written as a short 
story, of the book’s “Prologue.” It had 
brought us the excitement of feeling that 
a new talent of major proportions had ap- 
peared on the Texas literary scene. 


Vili 


When we had finished the novel, we reread 
the other version of the “Prologue” and com- 
pared the two, struck by what the contrast 
between them indicated of what must have 
happened to the whole book in the course 
of its shaping into its final form. The im- 
pression of power remains. But the clear, 
intense feeling for place, and for characters 
shaped by that place, has acquired an over- 
lay of violence and an unwarranted em- 
phasis on obscenity that obscure the best 
qualities of the work—as if there had been a 
conscious effort to make the book what the 
publishers call it in the jacket blurb, “not 
for the squeamish.” 

In the first version Lonnie Bannon, the 
West Texas ranch boy who is the central 
character and narrator, sits on the windmill 
platform at night, looking at the lights of 
cars and oil wells and houses out on the 
plain and the cluster marking the little town 
in the distance, listens to the sounds of the 
prairie night, and thinks of the things that 
make up his life. He thinks of Grandad, the 
proud old rancher around whom that life is 
centered, and of his own uneasy awareness 
of approaching change—“remembering my- 
self as a kid, wondering about the Lonnie I 
would be later on as a man.” In the book, on 
the other hand, Lonnie simply “thought of 
the wild nights ahead, when I would have my 
own car, and could tear across the country 
to dances and rodeos. I picked the boys I 
would run with, the girls we would romp; 
I kept happy thinking of all the reckless 
things that could happen in the next few 
years.” 

This is a different boy. The scene would 
fit into the boyhood of Lonnie’s step-uncle, 
Hud, for whom the “reckless things” include 
casual brutality and equally casual adultery, 
the rape (which Lonnie is forced to witness) 
of the warm-hearted Negro woman who is 
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the ranch cook, and finally an ambiguously 
motivated murder. But it does not fit the 
Lonnie who is still present in the book, ob- 
serving with a ranging keenness that belies 
the narrowing of the emotions he is described 
as feeling. 

The story of Horseman, Pass By concerns 
Lonnie’s participation in the tragedy that 
overtakes Grandad—Homer Bannon—when 
the dread hoof-and-mouth disease breaks out 
among his cattle, some of which he had 
bought (too trustingly and in defiance of 
the law) from Laredo. The independent spirit 
of the old rancher is broken when he must 
bring himself to agree to the slaughter of 
his whole herd—even, at last, the two old 
steers and the old bull he had raised. When 
it is over, Grandad sums up more than the 
killing of the cattle with the words, “Don’t 
take very long to kill things. Not like it takes 
to grow.” 

It is a simple, powerful tale, and the ef- 
fect on Lonnie, as he sees Grandad, despair- 
ing, let the reins of the ranch’s life slip from 
his hands and Hud cynically scheme to get 
them in his own, is movingly shown. But 
over all this excellence is thrown a network 
of “realism,” made up of meaningless violence 
and of endlessly repeated four-letter words. 
We do not doubt that ranch boys talk like 
this. Used sparingly and with purpose, these 
words might aid in characterization. But em- 
ployed as they are here they lose all meaning 
and become as annoying as would the “uh’s” 
and “wells” that also punctuate actual speech 
but that the novelist has the good sense to 
leave out of his dialogue. 

The result is a book that gives a strange 
double impression of kinship with the best 
of Southwest fiction and at the same time 
with the drugstore paperback. We hope that 
in his second novel, also to be published by 
Harper, McMurtry will have resolved this 
problem and will have learned to look for 
the energy of reality’ where he has shown 
himself perfectly capable of finding it, in 
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TEXAS FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
PUBLICATION XXX 


EDITED BY 

MODY C. BOATRIGHT, 
WILSON M. HUDSON, 
ALLEN MAXWELL 


This 30th volume in the famous Texas 
Folklore Series is truly a notable addi- 
tion, a wonderful new rich harvest of 
Texas lore and legend. A collection as 
vast and various as the best of its re- 
nowned predecessors, it is a volume of 
humorous tales as fresh and sparkling 
as they were at their first telling, of 
fascinating legend and lore newly un- 
earthed by the scholars’ tools and 
authentically revealed, a prodigal har- 
vest in every sense, a gathering of folk- 
lore, plain and fancy, serious and gay, 
from the richest southwestern folklore 


fields. 


Among the twenty-eight eminent folk- 
lorists contributing to this big out- 
standing volume are J. Frank Dobie, 
MacEdward Leach, Vicente T. Men- 
doza, Mody C. Boatright, John Q. 
Anderson, and Haldeen Braddy. 


Here is a collection sure to please both 
the serious student of folklore and the 
general reader, a superb new volume 
for those whose interest in folklore is 
already keen and discerning, or for 
those who have yet to discover the ex- 
citement and pleasure which may be 
found in the reading of folklore at its 
best. 


$5.00 


Southern Methodist University Press 
Dallas 22, Texas 
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his own deep and sure perceptions rather than 
in an overabundance of shock words. 


ANOTHER Texas first novel, The Dove Tree 
by L. D. Clark, who hails from Gainesville, 
is like McMurtry’s in dealing with a situation 
of conflict between the men of a rural family. 
But these are farmers rather than ranchers, 
and they come from a region of postoak- 
covered hills enclosing loamy valleys, alter- 
nating with stretches of prairie. It is a more 
varied landscape than McMurtry’s, and the 
lives of its characters are less limited. 

Haley Blair was a boy from a hill farm 
who, intrigued by his father’s tales of learned 
men he had met on his travels, dreamed of an 
education. He managed to get to a small 
church college, only to be expelled at the end 
of a year because of a love affair he had been 
carrying on with a professor’s wife. Return- 
ing to the family farm, he married a country 
girl whom he met at a fair and sired one 
son, Duncan. For the rest of his life he was 
to keep the somewhat broadened vision he 
had gained through his one year of study. But 
with it he also carried guilt from the con- 
demnation of the college people and then of 
his own family, mixed with confused feel- 
ings carried over from the country revival 
meetings attended in his childhood. As the 
period covered by the novel begins, his wife 
dies and he is left with Duncan’s resentment 
and withdrawal. 

An old story of gold buried on the Blair 
property awakens the cupidity of the Bolands, 
a shiftless village family, and at the same 
time Haley finds himself deep in a sensual 
affair with the Boland boys’ sister, Terry. In 
his more righteous self, meanwhile, he is 
struggling with a decision as to whether to 
marry Flora, the schoolteacher for whom he 
cares in a quiet way not at all like his pas- 
sion for Terry, in the hope that Duncan may 
accept her and a family may be rebuilt. 

The conflicts among these people and with- 
in Haley’s doubly guilt-ridden mind grow and 


swirl until Duncan, guarding the old family 
house by night against the gold-seekers, acci- 
dentally shoots Terry. After the trial, which 
ends in a verdict of involuntary manslaughter, 
Haley feels somehow released. But he can- 
not win Duncan’s confidence or his accept- 
ance of Flora. Duncan leaves the hills to join 
the Navy, Haley and Flora are married, and 
finally the old house burns. 

The sense of place is strong here, as in the 
McMurtry novel, but the drama is more of 
an interior sort. Haley’s desires, his primitive 
religion, his brief acquaintance with learning, 
his love for his land and his troubled love for 
his uncomprehending son—all these play a 
greater part than do the hills and valleys, 
great as is the role they play in his life. It 
may be that Haley is sometimes more medi- 
tative than one would expect a man with his 
background to be, but for the most part he is 
convincing. The book lacks the power of 
McMurtry’s novel, but it has the advantage 
of being unified, each part harmonizing with 
the rest, so that it is a satisfying thing to 
read, 


iN The Indians of Texas: From Prehistoric to 
Modern Times anthropologist W. W. New- 
comb, director of the Texas Memorial Mu- 
seum at Austin, has done a much-needed job 
of assembling in one book what is known of 
the many and varied tribes which have in- 
habited what is now Texas. Studies of some 
of these tribes have been made before; but 
they are restricted in scope. 

It is natural that less should be known of 
the Indians of this area than of those of other 
parts of North America, for most of the 
Texas tribes disappeared long ago. As Dr. 
Newcomb points out, firsthand facts about 
them are often not available, and ethnogra- 
phers must rely on accounts by explorers, sol- 
diers, and missionaries of earlier centuries. 
Where little is known, “myths, absurdities, 
and falsehoods” easily creep in. It has been 
Dr. Newcomb’s aim to weed these out and 
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to present the known facts without either 
pro-white bias or pro-Indian romantic distor- 
tion. He has managed his task of synthesis in 
an uncommonly lively way, so that his book 
is no mere collection of facts, but a pleasant 
volume to read. 

The ordering of his accounts of tribes pre- 
sented a problem. The author chose a logical 
scheme—a rough ranking according to tech- 
nological productivity. The tribes which pro- 
duced the least in food and other useful goods 
are placed first, the more productive ones 
later. After an introductory section on pre- 
historic beginnings, the Coahuiltecans and 
Karankawas of the western Gulf areas are 
described; then the nomadic horsemen of the 
plains, the Lipan Apaches, Tonkawas, Co- 
manches, Kiowas, and Kiowa Apaches; then 
the “barbaric gardeners,” the Jumanos, 
Wichitas, Caddos, and Atapakans. Finally, the 
effect on the tribes of the coming of Anglo- 
American civilization is discussed in the clos- 
ing chapter, “Extermination and Oblivion.” 

Dr. Newcomb had a second purpose. He 
wrote The Indians of Texas, he tells us, from 
“the conviction, shared by other anthropolo- 
gists, that by knowing and understanding 
tribes and nations far removed from ourselves 
in time or space, we can gain perspective and 
objectivity in evaluating ourselves and our 
age.” A thoughtful reading of Dr. New- 
comb’s book may indeed serve to increase the 
reader’s realization of the fact “that our 
ways, our beliefs and ideals, are only our own 
solutions to what may be common human 
problems.” 


A DELIGHTFUL Alp to the appreciation of the 
part of the natural world that is most easily 
available to us as we travel through it at our 
fast modern pace is Roadside Flowers of Tex- 
as, which contains Mary Motz Wills’s paint- 
ings of 257 of the thousand or so wildflower 
species of Texas. The species to be included 
were chosen for their wide distribution, “with 
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Europe 
in 


HENRY JAMES 


By 
CHRISTOF WEGELIN 


“One of the responsibilities of being an 
American,” Henry James wrote in the 
early 1870's, “is fighting against a super- 
stitious valuation of ‘Europe,” a state- 
ment prophetic of his whole career. This 
volume by a Swiss scholar traces James’s 
relation to traditional American attitudes 
toward Europe and the development of 
his treatment of the international situa- 
tion from more or less conventional be- 
ginnings to the conceptual and formal 
complexity of his latest fiction. 


“As a European who has taken root in 
the United States, Mr. Wegelin brings to 
his cosmopolitan subject a balanced per- 
spective as well as a mature critical facul-. 
ty. Mr. Wegelin’s book should make his 
readers aware once again that the unique- 
ness of James—over and above the claims 
of his artistry—resides in the fact that he 
achieved and recorded a cosmopolitan 
vision without sacrificing his American- 
ism.” —New York Times Book Review. 

212 pages, $4.50 


Southern Methodist University Press 
Dallas 5, Texas 
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“Consider the average man 
in his undershorts...” 


6677 00k at his weak eyes... 
puny biceps. . . sour, 
buttermilk-color skin. 


Under each sparse hair is 
dandruff . . . under each use- 
less toe... toe-itch. Any- 
body can look at this miser- 
able wretch and tell that he 
was going to do something 
sneaky, like make an 
H-Bomb!” 

Burn your ears a little? Get 
you all riled up? Well, just 
shed that over-civilized skin, 
put a grin on that face (even 
if it hurts) and take a good 
hard TEXAS look at your- 
self. Go on a head-clearin’, 
blood-tinglin’ joy ride with 


a long-horned, hell-raisin’, 
buckin’ bronco named Paul 
Crume ...the ornery mav- 
erick from the Dallas Morn- 
ing News who has written 
the year’s most invigoratin’ 
book. 

His father cured the flu 
with whiskey and Bermuda 
onions, and “Doc” Crume 
thinks he can cure civiliza- 
tion of psychiatrists, Na- 
tional Debts, dieting, and 
dandruff. He takes a big (I 
mean BIG, son!) look at 
everything from foreign pol- 
icv to the decline of the 
creative panhandler . . . and 
what’s more, he doesn’t give 
a hoot n’ holler if you don’t 
always agree with him... 
cause he’s from Texas, and 
(in case you haven't heard) 
that’s a mighty big state (of 
mind) , pardner! 


Paul Crume’s 


\ A TEXAN 


. AT BAY 


$4.50, now at vour bookstore 
McGRAW -HILL 
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Sheep 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


I'VE ALWAYS RUN with cows and cow 
people, though long ago I came to realize 
how silly and put-on much talk against 
sheep is. Out of the total number of books 
written by American sheepmen and sheep 
women compared with the total number 
written by American cowmen, cowboys, 
and pretenders to such, the percentage 
that could be cailed civilized is probably 
nine times higher on the sheep side than 
on the cow side. In the always-limited 
areas of civilized ways and thought, vio- 
lence yields diminishing returns. Sheep 
people have never been violent by choice. 
It is cowboy folklore that shepherds go 
crazy from being alone. The reading of 
books by shepherds from Harvard and 
Scotland did not really warrant the 
cowboy claim that all sheepherders were 
crazy. Still, tradition must be respected. 

At a convention of the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association 
in Fort Worth in 1926 I heard Jim Callan 
tell this story expressive of the tradition. 
Jim Callan was a cowman who had shot 
an intruder for leaving a pasture gate 
open. He was a very effective speech- 
maker. Away back in early days, accord- 
ing to his tale, a preacher came into ranch 
country where sheep had been as scarce 
as preachers but were now edging in. The 
preacher stopped at a ranch, announced 
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his identity, and expressed the wish to 
give whoever would listen the benefit of 
a sermon. 

After looking him over, the rancher 
said bluntly, “First, I want to know 
whether you are a cowman’s preacher or 
a sheepman’s preacher.” 

The preacher was a little cautious, but 
he hadn’t seen any sheep and he couldn’t 
smell any sheep, and so he said, “Why, 
I’m a cowman’s preacher, of course.” 

“In that case,” the cowman said, “I'll 
send two or three men out in the morn- 
ing to cover the country for twenty-five 
miles around, and Sunday there'll be a 
gathering over on the Concho to hear you 
preach.” 

Early Sunday morning the preacher 
and the rancher’s family got in a hack 
to ride to the preaching grounds. The 
hack was a little crowded, the cowman 
preferred his own company anyhow, and 
so he went horseback. Looking at all the 
cattle he saw in easy reach of the road 
(just a pair of light ruts) somewhat de- 
layed him, and by the time he tied his 
horse and walked up to the arbor where 
services were being held, the preacher 
was already well along. He was just start- 
ing to read from the best-known pastoral 
passage of literature in the world, as pro- 
logue to a sermon that he considered fit- 
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ting for people who lived by grass and 
water. 

“The Lord is my shepherd,” the cow- 
man heard. He had not yet reached a seat. 
He walked back to his horse. He wasn’t 
even around when dinner was served on 
the ground, every family having brought 
fried chicken, lemon pies, and potato 
salad. 

It was close to sundown when the hack 
stopped by the front yard gate and the 
preacher, along with others, got out. 
There the cowman was sitting in a rock- 
ing chair on the front gallery with one 
foot on the railing while the other rested 
on a leg, twirling his spurs in silence. 

“Well, Brother,” the preacher addres- 


IN DECEMBER, 1959, not long after pas- 
sing my seventy-first birthday, I, in a 
small way, on a small place, in the hill 
country west of Austin, Texas, for the 
first time in my life came to own and 
observe sheep. By the time I could walk 
I was the owner of a dogie calf; I’ve 
owned and been associated with cattle 
and horses most of my life. One time I 
owned some Spanish goats, and I’ve been 
around lots of Spanish goats that I didn’t 
own. My only gain out of owning sheep 
so far has been experience in a new way 
of losing money, along with several ob- 
servations. That is all I figure on gaining, 
and I crave sharing some of my acquisi- 
tions, 

Sheep get full and then, one by one, 
following and siding each other, just 
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sed him, “we had an outpouring of the 
spirit today, and I regret very much your 
not being there to receive your share.” 

“Preacher,” the cowman replied, “I 
know you saw me walk away, and I’m 
a-going to give you plain talk, When you 
got here last Friday I asked you fair and 
square if you were a cowman’s preacher 
or a sheepman’s preacher, and you said 
you were a cowman’s preacher. I did 
what I said I’d do, and you found a good 
crowd waiting to hear you preach. I 
walked up just as you were starting. The 
first words I heard you utter were about 
some damned sheepherder. You can go 
somewhere else the next time you want 
to preach in this country!” 


) 


walk, prowling here and there, each as if 
it were looking for a piece of pie. Where 
there is plenty, they choose only the most 
succulent. Anybody trying to grow any- 
thing beyond grass and weeds had better 
not allow sheep in his yard under the 
illusion that they are merely cheap lawn 
mowers and fertilizers. I have had them 
strip volunteer tomato plants, young 
mountain laurel, wild plum bushes, care- 
fully tended native (yellow-flowered) 
lantana, young wild cherry, a little mus- 
tang grapevine, wild china saplings, 
young cedar elms, sunflowers, buds on 
a fig bush, and other cherished growth— 
all in the midst of bermuda, buffalo, side- 
oats grama, Texas winter, and other 
grasses, besides many weeds, including 
low-sprawling careless weeds. They will 
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straddle a young peach tree, pushing the 
top down so that the leaves can be con- 
veniently bitten off. A sheep wants pie 
not only between meals but for the main 
meal. Sheep equal goats in omnivorous 
appetites. When times are hard, it is with 
sheep as with people, “Can’t get a red- 
bird, bluebird’ll do.”” When times are 
good, they are as choosey as spoiled 
gourmets. 

They do not eat in the heat of summer 
days, but they will get up any time of 
night and graze for a while. They will 
not touch long-bladed grass while any- 
thing green next to the ground is left. 
They are decorative on a green sward, 
especially in perennially green Kensing- 
ton Park in London. In drouths, after 
they have eaten the last root of the last 
sprig of grass and continue to tramp, 
tramp, tramp over the desolated ground, 
they are anything but decorative. Perhaps 
gamboling lambs are more delightful to 
contemplate than any other form of 
sheep. They love to bound as to the 
tabor’s sound on tank dams and other 
ridges. Toothless ewes and used-up rams 
are an abomination in the sight of any- 
body who enjoys poetry, nature’s curves, 
and green grass beside pleasant waters. 

I first heard this folk anecdote in the 
Del Rio country, where sheep are in the 
process of turning drouthy land into per- 
manent desert as barren as some of the 
deserts they have effected in Spain. One 
time two sheep-growers from the blue- 
grass meadows of Kentucky came into 
the region to learn what they could learn. 
As they rode around, they became in- 
creasingly curious as to what the sheep in 
the pastures were eating. Every time they 
stopped to look, the sheep would move 
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off. One day they stopped on a road, not 
far from sheep grazing among bushes. 
One of the Kentuckians managed to crawl 
over the fence unobserved by the sheep. 
Then creeping behind bushes, he got right 
up to three sheep. He remained hunkered 
down for several minutes, his eyes glued 
to the sheep and to the ground, before 
arising. 

“Well, what were they eating?” the 
man in the car eagerly asked. 

“They had et it all up before I got 
there,” the investigator answered. 

Despite all their wool and hot weather 
panting, sheep will in midsummer get as 
close together as they can in a shade. They 
prefer a shed or a cave that cuts off the 
sweep of breeze and circulation of air to 
the shade—a dense shade—of a tree out 
in the open. I have seen them crowd 
under a rock shelter facing a western sun 
in preference to lying under fine elm and 
pecan trees. I believe that if fifty sheep 
could on a summer day of hundred- 
degree temperature crowd into a hot 
kitchen with closed windows, they would 
crowd into it in preference to lying on 
cool grass in the shade of a green tree in 
a breeze. 

Next to an authentic Tory party in 
politics, sheep are among the most atavis- 
tic creations on earth. During World 
War II Thomas Firbank, a Canadian, 
wrote a book entitled | Bought a Moun- 
tain. It is mostly on experiences with 
sheep in Wales. Judging that the winter 
was about over, the mountain-buyer let 
his sheep out to rustle. A blizzard came 
up without warning, and the sheep were 
literally snowed under. It was twenty- 
one days before the last sheep, a ewe, was 
dug out. Two weeks later she had a lamb, 
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which she raised. I once saw a sheep, a 
ram, in Wales jump a four-foot fence 
flat-footed. I can imagine that the primi- 
tive ancestors of domesticated sheep must 
have lived in very cold latitudes, where 
wool was necessary to survival, and where 
caves afforded shelter in winter for semi- 
hibernation. Week-old lambs will lie 
down under fallen trees or any other 
shelter which is too low for ewes to get 
under. 

Abe Hutto, my partner in sheep and 
furnisher of a large part of this essay, has 
seen in treeless parts of arid western Texas 
one ewe find a shade for her head under 
a wizened bush. She would not lie down, 
for sheep, like horses, rest a good deal 
standing up. Another ewe would find 
shade for her head under the first ewe’s 
body, and thus forty or fifty ewes would 
crowd around the bush, some with heads 
in its meager shade and some with heads 
under the bodies of others. It may be that 
under a blazing sun a sheep’s head posi- 
tively needs shade, like a rattlesnake’s 
whole body. 

Sheep prefer hard and barren ground 
to bed on. They will fertilize a caliche 
road far better than they will fertilize a 


WHEN LAMBS are two or three months 
old, they incline to get separated from 
the mothers. When the separated ones 
want to suck—or are urged by some 
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garden, if left to their own preference. 
They like to get under a low table or 
fallen tree trunk to rub their backs—and 
smash the table. 

They favor lying down or leaning 
against walls, hedges, and the like for 
resting. I have seen ewes graze to a corner 
against a gate and flop down right there 
any time of day like a tired person com- 
ing to grassy ground in the shade that 
calls for lingering. I have seen two hun- 
dred ewes at night crowding against a 
sheep-proof wire fence on a caliche hill 
for bedground. The ground right against 
the fence was worn for a hundred yards 
as bare as a sheep trail by their lying 
there. Two big rams pawed out holes in 
the ground against the corrugated tin 
siding of a shed. They were bent on lean- 
ing or lying against it—not satisfied with 
just being in the shed. 

Following a road cut through a creek 
bank, sheep will beat out a trail against 
the ground above the road. We think of 
them as belonging to English paddocks, 
level and open, to South American pam- 
pas, to North American prairies. They 
have never lost the mountain sheep in- 
stinct. 


other primal desire—they set up a bleat- 
ing to be heard afar off. In the summer 
I noticed one late lamb that had a posi- 
tive genius for getting separated and lost. 
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He spent hours daily running here and 
there bleating, alone, wildly seeking a 
mother that seemingly did not care a 
tinker’s damn whether she ever felt him 
again or not. There are stages, degrees, of 
idiocy among sheep as among people. 
The bleating of sheep can become al- 
most as tiresome as the wagging of some 
human tongues, Unlike most other ani- 
mals, however, to quote Abe Hutto, 
“Sheep utter no sound when hurt or 
under great pain. While riding on our 
Pecos River ranch one day we came upon 
a sheep that at first I thought was sick 
or had worms. Catching it, I discovered 
that a portion of one hind quarter had 
been eaten away—without doubt by a 
coyote. I took the sheep home, doctored 
it, and it lived. A few days later we found 
another sheep with most of her hind- 
quarters eaten away. Apparently when 
caught and dragged down by a coyote, a 
sheep just lies there in a sulk, not making 
a move or uttering a sound, while the 


coyote gorges his fill by tearing out the 
flesh.” 


He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet 
he opened not his mouth: he is brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his 
mouth.—Isa. 53:7. 


No matter how sheeplike they are, the 
critters show individual variations—if 
only in stupidity. A strong young ewe 
refused to suckle her lamb, which was 
very weak when we discovered the moth- 
er’s obduracy. She would answer its cries 
occasionally and smell of it, but when 
its mouth approached her bag, she would 
move herself or the lamb, now squatting 
down, now changing ends, preventing its 
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getting any milk. She was held and thus 
forced to let it suck. Then in an impro- 
vised pen (no bigger than six by three) 
under a shed, she was forced by prodding 
and slapping with a light stick to let the 
little lamb suck. After three days of this 
confinement she still would not allow 
sucking except under duress. Her off- 
spring often sought under her forelegs— 
an instance of “blind instinct.” The ewe’s 
teats may have been sore, but they did 
not seem to pain her while the lamb suck- 
ed—its tail wagging as earnestly as the 
baton of an orchestra director. In most 
ewes, as in most cows and in the females 
of other mammals, the instinct for rais- 
ing the young dominates any feeling of 
pain, but occasionally a ewe seems devoid 
of mother instinct. When an animal with- 
out brains also lacks instinct, the nadir 
of all negatives is reached. 

On the other hand, mother instinct 
could not be better demonstrated than 
by a certain Suffolk ewe who brought 
forth triplets. While two were sucking 
she would smell them, throw up her head 
and go to bleating for the third lamb. 
When lambs are small, ewes smell over 
them often. Lambs seem not to recognize 
their mothers before they are several days 
old, though they cry for recognition and 
milk from the beginning. Their mothers 
have to keep up with them, often pre- 
venting their following other ewes. A 
ewe with twins has a busy time keeping 
up with them when other sheep are near. 
Her instinct is to cut off from other sheep 
for two or three or more days until her 
lamb or lambs are well identified. Suffolks 
and Hampshires are said to have a higher 
percentage of twins than other breeds. 
Both are black-faced. 
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Lambs are tougher than they may seem. 
One dropped on wet ground in cold, wet 
weather may never rise to suck, but once 
its belly is full of warm milk, it stands 
a good chance to survive winter’s harsh- 
est—provided always that its mother fur- 
nishes milk. A ewe will not risk taking 
her lamb through shallow water readily 
crossed by dry sheep. Sheep are not de- 
signed by nature to mix with water. 
When a sheep’s wool gets soaking wet, 
it weighs extra pounds, and the animal 
cannot swim. Oil in wool makes it shed 
rain, but a sheep soaked wet to the skin 
takes a long time to dry and is liable 
to pneumonia. Abe Hutto has furnished 
me the following observations on sheep, 
water, and drouth. 

“One fall we had a lease on the Rio 
Grande near Langtry, Texas. There had 
been very little rain, grass, usually scarce 
in that more than semi-arid country, was 
exceedingly scarce, and we were afraid 
our sheep would start eating prickly pear 
for something green. Cattle may get by 
on prickly pear, but every West Texas 
sheepman knows that when his sheep take 
to prickly pear, their mouths get sore 
from the thorns and bleed, and that the 
raw flesh invites blow flies and then screw 
worms. 

“We decided to move our sheep into a 
pasture where the pear had been grubbed 
and piled. While doing this, we separated 
the large lambs from the ewes and put 
them in a pasture watered from a well 
that had watered the lambs all their life. 
The only difference was in a trough 
across the fence from one to which they 
were accustomed. Within a few days we 


noticed the lambs would not drink from 
this strange trough. We would drive 
them up to the water, but they would 
just stand and look at it. After several 
days of no water, lambs will get ‘dry 
mouth’ and will eventually starve to 
death for water. We had to catch each 
lamb, and, using a bottle, pour water 
down him, thus wetting the tongue and 
moistening the stomach. After the lambs 
had all been bottle-treated, they went to 
drinking from the strange trough. 

“The habitat most congenial to sheep 
in Texas is semi-arid. Sheep thrive in a 
high, dry climate and do well with very 
little shade. While ranching near Com- 
stock, Texas, we had a small pasture near 
the Pecos River—Nicho Trap, we called 
it. Sotol and lechuguilla grew abundantly 
on our range, which was watered com- 
pletely by windmills except for some 
river pastures. A windmill and water 
trough supplied water for Nicho Trap. 
One morning we rounded up this trap 
and thought we had all the sheep, but we 
miscounted one. We moved the gathered 
sheep to another pasture and shut the 
corral gate, cutting off all water supply 
to anything in the trap. 

“Three months later while riding in 
Nicho Trap hunting javelinas, we saw a 
shaggy-looking mutton sheep at a dis- 
tance. We rode up close and discovered 
it was the sheep we had missed in the 
roundup. He had fevered, lost most of 
his fleece, but was still very much alive. 
This occurred during the dry season of 
the year when no rain fell. Perhaps the 
sheep had chewed some moisture out of 
lechuguilla and sotol.” 
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I’M A GREAT HAND for connotations, the 
associations that places, names, words, 
things (dead or alive) call up, ringing 
bells in memory, arousing consciousness 
of kinships. My first association with 
sheep was in Mother Goose when I was 
a child. Subsequently I read a consider- 
able part of Paradise Lost and all of The 
Faerie Queene without finding in either 
epic anything that talked to me and 
stuck with me like various characters and 
rhymes in Mother Goose. And to this day, 
Mother Goose sheep rhymes out of the 
long ago come tolling like some curfew 


bell over the lea. 


Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow, 

And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 


In England, during harvest time, I once 
came upon a beautiful country church 
apart from any other houses. This was 
maybe three hours’ walk from Cam- 
bridge. I went inside. Nobody else was 
there; everything was quiet and pleas- 
ant. A long, bright picture hanging on 
a wall—or maybe it was a mural—gave 
me the joy of meeting brightness out of 
long ago. It was of Little Bo-Peep and 
her sheep, after they had joined her: 
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Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep 

And can’t tell where to find them, 

But leave them alone, and they'll come home, 
Wagging their tails behind them. 


Styles in sheep tails have changed since 
Little Bo-Peep’s time. Now they are 
docked, but no lamb, whether gamboling 
or sucking, can look so charming with- 
out a tail wagging behind him. 

Styles in wool have changed too. The 
black sheep has virtually been bred out 
of flocks if not out of families. I delight 
in old Navajo blankets with patterns of 
black against white—natural black, not 
dyed wool. I suppose the Navajos still 
keep a good many black sheep. Despite 
our figure of speech in which the black 
sheep is blackballed, to me he remains 
unselfish, benevolent, utterly generous— 
all on account of an association memoriz- 
ed before I learned to read: 


Baa, baa, black sheep, 
Have you any wool? 
Yes, sir, yes sir, 

Three bags full: 

One for my master, 

And one for my dame, 
And one for the little boy 
Who lives in the lane. 


We did not live on a lane, but far, far 
from such, and I knew sheep only in 
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pictures, rhymes, and the Twenty-third 
Psalm; nonetheless, I cherished the idea 
that I was the little boy for whom this 
black sheep was saving a gift-bag of wool. 

Making sheep and Christians synonyms 
has never seemed to me complimentary to 
the latter. “Washed in the blood of the 
Lamb”—what a gory conception! When 
one butchers a lamb for chops, one tries 
to keep clean and unbloodied. The idea 
of wallowing in sheep blood is about as 
unrealistic to modern life as the idea of 
heavy pearly gates somewhere up yonder 
escaping the law of gravity—along with 
thrones and golden streets. 

A fact of sheep belligerency came as a 
surprise to me, though I was not unaware 
of the lechery with which the belliger- 
ancy is associated. The account that fol- 
lows is Abe Hutto’s. 

“Of all domestic animals, I would say 
that buck sheep fight more fiercely than 
any other, usually to serious injury or 
death. One year we had about 250 Ram- 


bouillet bucks in South Texas near En- 
cinal. They were purebred, averaging 250 
pounds or so in weight, and had heavy 
horns, three curls (or twists) to the horn. 
They were kept under herd, as were the 
several large ewe herds. Herding our sheep 
was necessary because of the danger of 
coyotes and panthers, and because there 
were no sheep-proof fences in that part 
of the country at the time. 

“I have seen several bucks get killed 
while fighting, one breaking the other’s 
neck. The most vicious fight I recall oc- 
curred one evening while I was standing 
near the herd. Two of those big fellows 
started their fight. After one hard slam 
together from about fifteen feet apart, 
they then backed away from each other 
and kept backing until they were at least 
fifty feet apart. With necks stiffened 
and lowered somewhat, they started their 
charge. The moment they hit, the two 
bucks fell over dead, both with broken 


necks from the terrific impact.” 
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The Fathers 


JESSE STUART 


THE CLUSTERS of sawbriars scratched my 
face as I inched along, crawling on my 
belly like a snake. I pulled with my hands 
over the ragweeds, smart weeds, and 
young soft shoemake fronds. It was so 
dark I couldn’t tell one weed from 
another. The only way I knew one was 
by its smell. The smell I sniffled for was 
that of cucumbers on a hot July day. 
That was the scent of the copperhead and 
I knew one wouldn’t get out of my way. 
If I put my hand down near one, I knew 
he’d nail onto it with all his fangs. And 
one might strike me in the face. I was 
scared to death but I didn’t whimper. I 
knew I was on what was bound to be a 
dangerous mission. 

I crawled up closer and closer while 
the men laughed and talked. I got close 
enough to smell cigar, pipe, and cigarette 
smoke and I lost the scent of weeds. 
Smoke got into my nostrils as the slow- 
moving July wind moved my way, 
combing the weeds and brush like a 
coarse-tooth comb. But I was glad the 
wind was coming toward me instead of 
going toward them. Big Aaron had sent 
me to scout this dangerous place. 

I inched slowly to the edge of the 
green wall. I couldn’t see over it, for the 
branches from the tall trees were inter- 
woven. It was impossible to see through 
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the wall that surrounded this place unless 
I inched my way close enough to see 
through a peephole as I was doing on this 
Sunday night. No one, except the men 
who took part in what was going on, 
ever walked up the slick well-worn road 
that branched off the rural highway to 
this place. For the rural highway wound 
up Womack Hollow where there were 
not many houses and the valley was long 
and dark. 

This place was talked about and Sheriff 
Spraddling and his deputies of Green- 
wood County had raided it many times 
but never found anybody. My father 
said it was strange they hadn’t. The place 
had been reported to the State Patrol and 
they hadn’t found anybody either. The 
law had never been able to catch whit 
was going on. That’s why Big Aaron told 
us we'd have to move in. I had to scout 
the place and report. 

“I'll call you,” one said whose voice 
was very much like my father’s. 

But it can’t be Pa, I thought. He 
wouldn’t be here. 

“My seven hundred dollars,” said 
another whose voice sounded very much 
like Uncle Mel’s. Uncle Mel was Cousin 
Penny’s father. 

Then, there was silence. And I inched 
closer, looking through a little peephole 
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in the green, where the light wouldn’t 
shine against my eyes and make them 
glow in the dark. I’d shined possum eyes 
up in the tree with a flashlight and I 
knew how an eye would glow. I didn’t 
want my eyes to glow and let it be 
known I was close. With the sound of so 
many voices, I knew there was a big 
crowd. They were hidden away from the 
world up in this lonesome little valley 
behind their walls of green, under a roof 
of green and with only one road leading 
to them. Then I heard an automobile 
coming. As the motor hummed up the 
lane, I inched up where I could see better 
through the peephole. 

I saw my own father. There was Uncle 
Mel Shelton too. And there was Jason 
Cantwell, Big Aaron’s and Little Edd’s 
father. I thought my heart would stop 
beating. Sweat broke out on my face. 
Now I knew why Big Aaron sent me 
instead of coming himself. Big Aaron 
must have known all the time what was 
going on here. That’s why he told us he 
was going to tell the truth about gam- 
bling when they had him before the 
grand jury. 

There had been a lot of betting on our 
football games last season and our basket- 
ball games too. Bets had been made in 
our dressing room when Coach Willis 
wasn’t around. Big Aaron didn’t want to 
see this, that’s why he sent me. He didn’t 
want to indict our fathers. 

The others were men I knew too. They 
were merchants, from my home town. 
There were a few railroad workers among 
them. They were men I'd never have 
thought would be here. And I had never 
dreamed there was so much money in the 
world. The stacks of paper money were 
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so high they looked like piles of green 
leaves. 

The empty cars up in this place looked 
like the cars on a Saturday morning 
parked in the vacant lot behind the 
theater in Blakesburg. I couldn’t under- 
stand how they could get so many cars 
up in this narrow-gauged valley with 
only one road leading out. But there was 
another road leading to a nice little circle 
under the trees where cars turned. It was 
all fixed up for convenience. This place 
was hidden away from the world. But it 
wasn’t hidden from my eyes. One auto- 
mobile was parked below and one above 
them with lights on. The lights were 
facing each other and eight groups of — 
gambling men, four to each car seat, 
were between these lights. I couldn’t see 
the faces of all the men, but I’d seen 
enough. I didn’t want to be caught here, 
for sure. 

A car drove past the gamblers and into 
the little circle and turned. It drove 
back and parked. It was the taxi from 
Blakesburg. I knew Fillison who drove 
the taxi. I’d heard a lot about him. There 
were seven bullet holes in his taxicab. 
When Fillison parked he brought out a 
basket of sandwiches. Then he brought 
out a large pot of steaming coffee, paper 
cups, and cream and sugar. 

“Gee, something smells good!” Lon 
Burton said. 

Lon Burton was a railroad engineer. 

“All right, fellows, come and get 
em,” said Fillison. He stood there wait- 
ing in his wrinkled and faded uniform. 
“Twenty-five for a cup of coffee, sugar 
and cream! One buck will buy you a 
sandwich.” 


“Fillison, that’s awfully high,” said 
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Marvin Kirk. I’d always bought my 
clothes from Marvin Kirk. “Get the same 
sandwich in Blakesburg for twenty-five 
cents and a cup of coffee for ten!” 

“Then go to Blakesburg and get ’em, 
Marvin,” Fillison said. “Some of you 
fellows are making big dough! Why 
shouldn’t I? Besides, I run a big risk 
coming in here selling to you! This place 
might be raided like the Tea Pot Dome.” 

Then, everybody laughed. My father 
laughed a wild laugh. And when he did, 
I thought about what he told Mom about 
Sheriff Spraddling and his deputies and 
the State Patrol. He told her they could 
find the place if they wanted to and 
break up all that was going on. And here 
was Pa, playing a big part in it. 

“Good old Fillison,” said Ora Brough- 
ton. Ora was the captain of our fire de- 
partment. “We're not stingy! We love 
you, Fillison, since you bring us coffee 
and sandwiches! We’re rollin’ in big 
dough tonight!” 

“I see you are, Ora,” Fillison said. 

Fillison passed sandwiches, poured cof- 
fee with the right amount of cream, and 
even put the sugar in. 

“I don’t have enough to buy a sand- 
wich and a cup of coffee,” Guy Hobbs 
said. “Talk about rollin’ in money. i’ve 
lost my shirt tonight!” 

Guy Hobbs was our attorney when we 
needed one. 

The quarters and half-dollars clinked 
in Fillison’s pocket. The basket of sand- 
wiches and pot of coffee didn’t last long. 
Doctor Hinshaw, our family doctor, got 
the last sandwich. I had to wait until 
Fillison started the motor of his taxi. I 
was that close. 

“When will you want another basket 
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of sandwiches and more coffee?” he asked 
as he opened the taxi door. 

“By midnight,” Doc Hinshaw said. 
“T’ll be hungry again by then!” 

“And we will want more coffee and 
sandwiches at three,” Blake Thompson 
said. 

“It’s an all-night party, Fill,” said 
Tom Scutter, the insurance agent. Pa had 
bought a policy from him. “We'll need 
something more than coffee at six in the 
morning!” 

Then Fillison started the motor of his 
taxi and I started backing on my belly 
through the little tunnel I’d made. I'd 
flattened the soft-green wilted shoemake 
fronds and pressed down the sawbriar 
clusters with my stomach as I’d inched 
my way in. While Fillison raced his taxi 
motor I made good time. I got back 
where I could turn around and crawl in 
the opposite direction. 


WHEN FILLISON gunned his taxi, I got up 
and parted brush and briars and circled 
down to the Womack Hollow road. 
When I reached the road, I ran like a 
rabbit. I never stopped running up Wo- 
mack Hollow, over the Wince Leffard 
Gap, into Ragweed Hollow. I reached 
the cave where Big Aaron, Little Edd, 
and Cousin Penny were waiting. They 
were sitting beside a smoked-globe lan- 
tern back about twenty feet from the 
entrance. They were sitting on the dry 
leaves waiting for my report. 

“You won’t believe it when I tell you!” 
I gasped. Big Aaron looked up at me 
with his eyes shining like a cat’s eyes in 
the dark. “I found the gamblers down 
there. I found my own father! Pa was 
right there!” 
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I had to catch my breath. Little Edd 
and Cousin Penny jumped up. 

“Uncle John?” Cousin Penny said. 

“IT saw Uncle Mel there with ’im,” I 
said, getting my breath easier. “And I 
saw your father too, Big Aaron!” 

Big Aaron got up slowly. “He said he 
was going to church.” 

“I thought Pa was at church too,” | 
said. “But he’s down there. And they’re 
not there aloné. There are merchants, 
doctors, firemen, railroaders, lawyers. 
They're the people we know. They’re all 
from Blakesburg. Money piled up like 
stacks of green leaves. I never saw any- 
thing like it. They'll be there all night, 
I heard them say.” 

“Maybe they will,” Big Aaron said. 
“We're going to help the Law tonight. 
I’ve always wanted to see in that place 
but Poppie would never let me.” 

“Dad would never let me come to 
Womack Hollow either,” Cousin Penny 
said. “He said it was an evil place and 
that I might get shot. Said it was too 
much for Sheriff Spraddling and his 
deputies to handle! I know now why he 
wouldn’t let me come!” 

Big Aaron looked down at the dimly 
lighted lantern. He was thinking. He 
always made our plans. He was sixteen 
years old now and a sophomore in 
Blakesburg High School. He played right 
guard for the Blakesburg Tigers and 
he was powerful. Little Edd, Cousin 
Penny, and I were freshmen at Blakes- 
burg High School and we played foot- 
ball and basketball too. All of us walked 
five miles from the Greenwood County 
Hills to Blakesburg to school. 

“Just one road leads to that place,” 
Big Aaron said. 
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“That’s right,” I told him. 

“Little Edd, run down home and get 
the roofing nails,” Big Aaron said. “You'll 
find a bag of them down in each roll of 
roofing. There are ten rolls in the chicken 
house. You know where it is?” 

“But Poppie’s goin’ to put that roof- 
ing on the chicken house and what will 
he do for nails?” Little Edd asked. 

“He'll find a way,” Big Aaron replied. 
“We need the nails tonight more than 
we need ’em on the henhouse roof. Fetch 
my rifle back with you! Our capbusters 
are not enough.” 

Little Edd took off over the hill and 
down into Ragweed Hollow as fast as 
his short legs would carry him. 

I was thinking about how we had 
hunted bee trees in these woods, when 
Little Edd came running up the steep 
bank to our cave with a rifle across his 
shoulder and a sack in his hand. He was 
getting his breath hard, for he’d run all 
the way down and back. 

“Here, take the rifle and these nails,” 
he said to his brother. 

Big Aaron took ten small bags of roof- 
ing nails from the sack. 

“Shan, here’s five for you,” he said. 
“Little Edd, you take five. Everybody 
put your capbusters in your pockets. 
Let’s be off.” 

Big Aaron blew out the lantern and 
put the rifle across his shoulder. We 
walked down Seaton Ridge to Piney 
Point. We crossed the fence and walked 
down a path made by fox hunters. 

“We don’t want to be seen on that 
Womack Hollow road,” Big Aaron warn- 

ed us. “We can go down Piney Point, 
cross Nelson Creek and Starbuck, and 
be close to our target.” 
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We walked silently down Piney Point 
under the giant oaks that stifled the night 
air. The clouds of green wilted leaves 
were filled with sparkling glow of fire- 
flies lighting their way through the mid- 
night darkness. Big Aaron led the way 
and we followed. We came to Nelson 
Creek, crossed a small backbone of ridge 
over to Starbuck. When we crossed Star- 
buck and climbed to the top of its low 
north wall we heard laughter down in 
the other hollow. 

“Stop, let’s listen,” Big Aaron said in 
a low voice. 

We stood and listened to the laughter. 
Then we heard the roosters start crowing 
at Doore’s, Alexander’s, Howard’s, and 
Kitchen’s. 

“Twelve, midnight,” Big Aaron whis- 
pered, 

We heard an automobile coming up 
Womack Hollow road. 

“That’s Fillison’s taxi,” I said. “He’s 
coming back at midnight with more 
sandwiches and coffee! I heard him tell 
the men he would!” 

“Little Edd, you and Shan are to plant 
the roofing nails up and down the road 
that goes up under the roof of green,” 
Big Aaron whispered. “They’ve got big 
heads and when you scatter the nails 
they’ll stand on their heads with the 
sharp ends up.” 

“We'd better wait until Fillison sells 
his sandwiches and coffee and gets out 
before we start,” I said. 

“They might have guns, Big Aaron,” 
Cousin Penny said. 

“I’m afraid of it,” Little Edd whis- 
pered. 

“They'll be more afraid of us than 
we'll be of them,” Big Aaron told us. 
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“You plant the nails in the tracks and 
then come up the hill. Just as soon as I 
fire my rifle, you let go with the cap- 
busters! They crack as loud as young 
cannons! They’ll think we have real 
guns! I’ll shoot through the tree tops over 
their heads and the bullets will sing. I'll 
pump the bullets in there fast. And you 
squeeze the triggers on your capbusters! 
We'll attack from the upper side so they 
can drive onto the nails. This will be a 
night they'll never forget! We'll stop this 
gambling! We’ll help the Law! We'll be 
the Law for one night. We'll see what 
we can do!” 


LITTLE EDD AND I went down the Wo- 
mack Hollow road. We hurried down to 
the well-used entrance. He got on one 
side. I got on the other. We started plant- 
ing roofing nails in the tracks and I put 
my hand down flat to be sure the nails 
were standing on their heads with their 
sharp ends up. Little Edd and I stood 
back in the green. We walked on our 
knees and planted five bags of nails over 
many yards of slick-worn tracks. And 
then we stepped into the center of the 
little road, hurried down to Womack 
Hollow road. We turned right and made 
our way through the wilted leaves that 
swished our faces. We made our way 
back behind the gamblers. Then we stop- 
ped and listened until Big Aaron chir- 
ruped like a bird, and then we went 
where he was. 

“Flank ’em just a little before I open 
fire,” he whispered to us. 

Little Edd walked a few yards around 
one slope and I went around the other. 
Cousin Penny was not too far away from 
Big Aaron. We had our capbusters in our 
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hands, our fingers on the triggers ready 
to go. The laughter and the talking were 
getting louder. “Sping!” sang a rifle bul- 
let through the leaves above their heads. 
The bullet cut a few leaves down. I 
didn’t have time to think. I was squeez- 
ing the trigger of my capbuster. It was 
sounding like a cannon and spit long 
streaks of fire from the end of its short 
little barrel. 

When Little Edd, Cousin Penny, and 
I stopped to reload, I never heard any- 
thing like it. 

“Get the money!” somebody screamed. 

“It’s the Law!” another shouted. 

“A hold-up!” screamed a voice like 
Blake Thompson’s. 

Lights came on from the automobiles. 
But the bright lights couldn’t penetrate 
the green walls between them and us. We 
could see the glow of their lights. We 
heard their motors start while we opened 
fire again. Big Aaron was now reloading. 
My little capbuster barrel got hot by the 
time I’d shot six more times. Then Big 
Aaron started pumping bullets into the 
leaves again and we heard the first auto- 
mobile leave. The driver gunned it down 
the little lane and another was behind 
him and another. Then we heard sounds 
louder than our capbusters. The sounds 
were like cannon booming in the dis- 
tance. There was the screech of brakes. 
But the cars went on! More cars were 
leaving and there were more boom- 
booms! And we kept on shooting! 

“Close in, fellows!” Big Aaron roared 
in his husky voice. “Don’t let ‘em get 
away!” 

But they were getting away. We heard 
the rattling of car rims on the well- 
graveled Womack Hollow road. We 
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smelled the scent of burning rubber, for 
the slow midnight wind was coming our 
way. No one stopped his car. 

“Get ’em down there!” Big Aaron 
screamed. “Don’t let ’em get away!” A 
dozen cars or more had gone down the 
little lane to the Womack Hollow road. 
When the last car had gone we stopped 
shooting. 

“Let’s go to the road, fellows,” Cousin 
Penny called. 

We ran down the road but all the cars 
had gone. We saw the lights of the last 
car as it rounded the curve on two rims 
toward the Sandy Turnpike. 

“That sounds like our car,” I said. “I 
wonder if Pa fetched the car and if 
he’s goin’ down Womack Hollow toward 
Little Sandy.” 

“You don’t think he’d go back up 
Womack Hollow and through the Wince 
Leffard Gap to Ragweed Hollow, do 
you?” Big Aaron said. “He has to go to 
Blakesburg to get new tires before he 
comes home.” 

“If Poppie brought our car, he'll have 
to get new tires too,” Little Edd said. 
“Wouldn’t it be funny now to be in 
Blakesburg and see a dozen cars come in 
on the rims! Wonder what the people 
will think?” 

“IT don’t know what they will think,” 
Cousin Penny said. 

“I wonder what our fathers are think- 
ing,” Big Aaron said as he looked at me. 

Then Little Edd and I followed them 
on the moonlit graveled road. When a 
cool night wind swept down Womack 
Hollow off the green clouds of cool dew- 
moistened leaves, it was soothing to our 
hot faces. We ran all the way down 
Womack Hollow to the Sandy Turnpike. 
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Big Aaron was in front setting the pace 
and we tried to keep up. 

“Wonder where we'll find ’em?” Cous- 
in Penny said. 

“Buying new tires,” Little Edd said. 
“Might not be enough tires in Blakesburg 


for everybody. There’s only one garage 
that sells tires.” 

“Let’s get to it,” Big Aaron said, in- 
creasing his pace. “Artner’s roosters are 
crowing for four o’clock in the morn- 
ing.” 


An Old Reservation 


DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 


Sentimentally, as in a sort of evening twilight 
like a diffident man I stare into this room 
with my hands saddened in my pocket. 


In my eyes comes blinding a remnant of trust 
which made sly and shy impact when as son 
I was born to perpetuate a father’s past. 


When I heard and believed legerdemain told about 
fecund Samuels, or Lochinvars and even angels, 
to the tunes of concomitant betrayals. 


When I lay trembling beneath Fels-naphtha sheets 
and deeds and comprehensions strayed even like 
moonlight around the barber poles of dreams, 


Taunting at last, my own little self at last, 
compounded of every old curse and entanglement, 
while there was no fever left for umbrage. 


Here I am born again to keep staring blindly 
into this legend-lair involvement of a room, 
to deny and betray its endless endearments. 


And where does it turn me, but to glance askance 
over my shoulder where a wry sister might sit 
or a mother knitting at the entrails of a son. 
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Big Bend Revisited 


ARTHUR M. SAMPLEY 


Camp in the Desert 


Wind, gravel, stars whittling this nether world 
sparkled in you 
wind snatching at the earth 
while the stars hold it skewered 
rivet-pinned 
by the converging missile-fire of space 
upon one spot, threading two bodies, time 
tugging the lashed horizon 
this wind blows 
these desert candles out 
not in eternity 
will the stars, harnessed in elliptics, burn 
this point of flare, nor we two, like sands torched, 
fuse in the wind 
camped ever in this night: 
the circling great void touches once, but once 
this loneness 
flaming through the two of one 
star-thrust and swirled electric sand with sand 
blown from two separate deserts 
nailed with fire 
into one earth more permanent than earth, 
the dust of Eden, with the lancing wind 
erasing and defending it 
high camp 
under the flaming cherubim 
while far 
in flakes of sloughing earth the steep wind falls. 
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Sundown at Shot Tower 


I 


Apache scalp-locks drying on skull cliffs, 
Gaunt peons skeletoned in ’dobe dust, 
The white marauders sprawled on arrowheads, 


Sentinel friends, cairned at the trail’s edge, spined 
To shafts of granite, mirroring the etched 
And intimate fate upon inverted souls: 


Reject them, turn against this sibling earth, 
Leave these imploring bosoms chalked in dust, 
Stumble across their chaos to your own, 


II 


To blank stone and blank end, shirred cliff, Shot Tower, 
Through rubble into core rock, scar of peak 
Abutting ruin, chiseling time, age-streaked, 


Scrawled from disaster in torn hieroglyphs 
Prophetic of the past with boulders poised 
On anviled cliffs, triggered upon a glance, 


Go naked into naked rock, and stride, 
Raw-footed, tight-lunged, into this wedged scarp 
That holds, knife-edged on night, the toppling waste. 


Il 


And now before day goes, to see it light, 
Kindling as from the softness of gone time 
Colors of crashed worlds, ghost rocks, relic years, 


Faces earth-toned, slant eye-glint, graven brow 
Sculptured from pain, cliff-wrinkled, and illumed 
With the failed light, consumed in cresting flame, 


Walk perishing into the perished, strike 


The fragile distance on your stony breast, 
And watch the faces and the mirror fade. 
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New Year at Boquillas Canyon 


In the slow mountain of sand 
Today is silted, 
Leached by water, firmed in stone. 


Ten sands film a day, 
Take or give a mafana, 
An inch or so layers a year, 

And a mountain like this heaps 

A very accurate and calibrated quien sabe. 


The record is 
(Measuring surer than words the incommensurable) 
Eternal: 

With a shimmer of season or the flick of an eyelash 
The canyon shifts, the rock turns, time runs backward 
Toward a new earth swell, when uphill 

Tilts into downbill and the brazen hoofs clang 

The sand-clean streets of Carthage. 


The hour glass pours 
Its heap of ruin almost to the brim. 

If you look closer, 

You can read the notches on the running sand ° 
Down to this ultimate minute. 

It shows all that will happen 

In what has happened 

And what ticks in the marrow of your bones. 


Here at the New Year, with this turn of sand 
Angling its shadow from the bleeding rock, 
I set my course upon a glint of quartz 

More accurate than a star. 
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FRANK E. VANDIVER 


IN THE STATES of the old Confederacy 
the Centennial celebration of the Civil 
War is to be largely a refurbishing of 
the Confederate myth. The Confederate 
myth is a vital part of life in the 
South. According to this legend, sancti- 
fied southern ancestors fought valiantly 
against virtually hopeless odds to sustain 
a “way of life” peculiar to the section of 
long, hot summers, and Negro field 
hands. This “way of life” never seemed 
to be wholly understood, but it found 
description in various paeans of nos- 
talgia and in the self-image of all south- 
erners. Key elements in the southern 
mode of living were tradition, dedica- 
tion to the protocols of lineage, land, 
cotton, sun, and vast hordes of blacks. 
Tending southern life were a special breed 
represented by the planters. Not every- 
body by any means was a planter, but 
the myth holds that everybody wanted 
to be and that all had the same chance 
to rise to that pinnacle of grace — all 
save the noncitizens with dark skin. The 
planters came to hoard their status with 
a certain grim zeal. Under increasing 
pressure throughout the 1830's, 40’s, and 
§0’s, they turned to all types of protec- 
tion — censorship, intimidation, propa- 
ganda, open hostility to fellow-Ameri- 


cans. 
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The Confederate Myth 


But their tactics were glossed by myth 
into a creditable struggle for self-deter- 
mination against a tide of urban nation- 
alism which threatened extinction of the 
“way of life” so happy and so alien to 
the time. 

The crusade of the planters spread to a 
campaign for Southern Rights, and hence 
the small farmer, the town merchant, the 
southern clergy found themselves shar- 
ing the planter’s war. What was good 
for the planter was good for the South. 

War, according to the myth, may not 
have been the only way to save the social 
and economic order, but it showed how 
deeply dedicated were the southerners 
to their inarticulated “rights.” Against 
forces most formidable the southerner 
pitted himself, his small fortune, his Lilli- 
putian industry, his life, and his girded 
honor. He lost, but lost magnificently. 
He lost wholly, utterly, but out of the 
ashes of his homes, his cities, his broken 
generation, he salvaged his sacred honor. 
And with this scrap of victory he could 
build the myth that has sustained him, 
has shackled him to a false image, and 
has convinced him of a lasting difference 
between himself and the rest of the 
United States. 

Marshall Fishwick, in a brave and con- 
troversial essay, “Robert E. Lee: The 
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Guardian Angel Myth” (Saturday Re- 
view, March 4, 1961), points out that 
Lee’s noble virtues, peerless leadership, 
and heroic acceptance of defeat fixed in 
the southern mind the meaning of the 
Lost Cause. That cause represented the 
true acme of southern achievement; for 
it died the flower of the South, and those 
who yielded up their blood were such 
southerners as all those who came since 
would like to be. They were the shining 
model, the marble image, the men above 
men who lived a brief moment as des- 
tiny’s chosen. They were the South. 
They still are the South, for they stand 
above, around, and beyond what the 
South now is, and loom as silent prophets 
to lesser men in troubled times. And so 
they are God and curse, inspiration and 
death. Their stone faces look from count- 
less shafts to the past, and their sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons look with 
them. They are different from the pres- 
ent; they were alien to their time. So, too, 
the modern southerner who points to 
difference, to his ageless “white man’s 
burden” and his genteel poverty. His 
ancestors lurking from musty picture 
frames stood against the leviathan state 
and its leveling tendencies. He, too, stands 
with his own perception of past obliga- 
tions and future duties. If the rest of 
the nation has lost its agrarian innocence, 
the southerner remembers. He, at least, 
is faithful to a dim Jeffersonian image 
and to a Greek democracy ideal which 
came, was fleetingly touched by life and 
sustained by blood, and faded to the 
pantheon of lost glories, But the brief 
blood bath lent a strange endurance and 
gave hope to generations held tight in 
inertia, fear, poverty, and the horror of 
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a lost dream and a shattered mirror. The 
broken image had to be conjured again, 
and when it came it was twisted into a 
grotesque sort of plaster beauty which 
satisfied its designers and doomed the past 
it seemed to limn to a hundred years of 
distortion. 

Distorting Civil War southerners was 
not easy. They lived larger than most, 
fought, raged, cowed, bled, spoke, and 
died with the nobility of desperation. 
They were, like their northern brethren, 
touched with timeless animation. They 
were unique and so should have been im- 
mune to the myth-makers and falsifiers 
of history. But myth-makers are deter- 
mined and their works often approved 
by necessity. So the Confederate changed 
from a human, striving, erring being to 
something much different. All Confeder- 
ates automatically became virtuous, all 
were defenders of the rights of states and 
individuals, all were segregationists, all 
steadfast, all patriotic. 

Like all lasting myths, this one had 
enough validity to sound good. The Lost 
Cause came on to the present as the last 
American resistance against the Organi- 
zation State, against racial indistinction, 
against mass and motor. 

And while post-Civil War southerners 
were pushing as fast as they could into 
the New South, were grasping Yankee 
dollars with enthusiasm, they purified 
their motives in the well of Lost Causism. 
Politicians found it a bottomless source 
of bombast and ballots, preachers found 
it balm and solace to somewhat reluctant 
middle-class morals, writers found it a 
noble and salable theme. What the South 
had been could be the touchstone for 
the future, could be the fundament of a 
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section going into the industrial age with 
part of its heart and holding firm to the 
past with the other. 

Lost Causism came to fulfil a role sim- 
ilar to that of the proslavery argument in 
ante-bellum times. It offered justification 
for resistance to the leveling tendencies 
continued by harsh Reconstruction meas- 
ures. It cloaked the lawless Klansman and 
lent license to the segregating Christian. 
It was, finally, the cornerstone of the 
New South, 

The tragedy is that the Confederate 
myth is so wrong. That the Confederacy 
could come to represent in the present 
things it never represented in its life- 
time is an irony of the present southern 
dilemma. 


WHAT, THEN, are some of the axioms of 
the Confederate myth? 

First: The Confederate States repre- 
sented the unified nationalistic yearning 
of all the state rights advocates in the 
South. 

Wrong. State righters were not unified 
and there is considerable doubt that they 
were in the majority when the Confeder- 
acy took form in February, 1861. Certain 
it is that they failed to gain control of 
the government under Jefferson Davis, 
and although they did much to impede 
the Confederate war effort, they did not 
dominate the high councils. 

Second: The Confederacy was defend- 
ed to the last by gaunt gray heroes who 
went with Lee and Johnston and others 
to the bitterest end. 


Wrong again. There was probably 
more per capita desertion from Con- 
federate ranks than from the ranks of 
the Union. Far more Rebel troops were 
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absent from roll call at the end of the 
war than were with the colors. Much 
bravery, even shining, incredible heroism 
the southern men did display, but that 
they were all blind patriots is demon- 
strably untrue. 

Third: Any Confederate could lick ten 
Yankees. 

Possibly, but in the end the Rebels 
were “overwhelmed.” 

Fourth: Everyone behind the Confed- 
erate lines showed the same dauntless 
dedication to oblivion as the soldiery. 
Men, women, and children all served the 
cause to the last shred of cloth, the last 
window weight, the last crust of bread. 

Not so. While there were many mag- 
nificent examples of fate-defying loyalty 
by southern civilians, there were also 
many examples of petty speculation, 
wanton brigandage, Unionism, criminal 
selfishness, and treason. Defection behind 
the lines, open resistance to Confederate 
laws, became a matter of national scandal 
before the conflict ended. 

Fifth: All Confederate leaders were 
unswervingly dedicated to the cause and 
would have preferred to perish rather 
than survive under a despised and crush- 
ing victor. 

Still wrong. Many Confederate lead- 
ers, including Davis, Stephens, Lee, and 
Stonewall Jackson, looked on secession 
with a jaundiced eye. Legal they thought 
it to be, but they doubted its practicality. 
And when the war ended only a few of 
the leaders who survived buried them- 
selves in the past. Davis did, and so did 
lasting disservice to the section he strove 
to defend. Lee, on the other hand, put 
the war behind him and worked un- 
sparingly for a prosperous New South 
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sharing fully the destiny of a re-United 
States. His example set the tone for most 
veterans. Numbers of former generals, 
to be sure, used their combat records to 
gain some personal advantage, but most 
wanted that advantage to further a 
career in business or politics and hence 
partook of the new industrial age. 

Sixth: The Confederacy fought not 
only for state rights, but also and espe- 
cially to preserve racial integrity. The 
government and the people of the 
embattled southern states were solidly 
against letting down racial barriers and 
understood that a northern victory would 
mean abolition. The Negro was kept in 
his place in the Confederacy, was used 
only for agricultural and menial tasks, 
and what was good enough for the Con- 
federates is good enough for us. 

False, and this is false on two levels. 
During the war the South did attempt 
for a time to shore up the bonds of servi- 
tude, but when the pressure of defeat 
grew grim, various southern leaders, in- 
cluding Lee and Davis, came to advocate 
the use of slaves in the army; some even 
suggested freedom in return for service. 
And after the war, on the level of special 
pleading, the South engaged in a long 
paper conflict with northern historians 
about the causes of the fighting. A point 
which the southerners strove staunchly 
to sustain was that the war had not been 
fought to preserve slavery, but to pre- 
serve the “Southern Way of Life,” of 
which slavery was only an aspect. Finally 
some argued that the war had been 
fought solely to gain independence, and 
cited the offer to England in March, 
1865, of total freedom in exchange for 
recognition as proof. 
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Seventh: The Confederate government 
was a supreme, unsullied example of a 
state rights organization that remained 
loyal to the principles of Calhoun, even 
in face of defeat. 

This is the wrongest of all assumptions. 
Davis and his administration tried for a 
while to do what seemed constitutional 
under the narrow southern view of law, 
but war and a curiously unnoticed strain 
of mind in the South changed the course 
of governmental conduct. 

Union sentiment, long-standing in 
many parts of the South, united with 
conservative Democratic sentiment and 
with latent Whiggery to introduce a new 
element in southern politics. Men who 
looked on violent change with repug- 
nance banded together to prevent the 
secessionists from carrying the Confed- 
eracy to revolutionary excesses. These 
men, including Davis himself, kept the 
Montgomery Convention in hand, saw 
to it that the trend toward vast, ruinous 
upheaval was halted by moderate coun- 
sel. The result of moderate control at 
Montgomery was a Confederate consti- 
tution much like that of the Union, a 
government based on established and 
familiar federal principles, and a presi- 
dent who had not camped with the fire- 
eaters. Many with these cautious views 
were elected to the various Confederate 
congresses and so held some authority 
through the war. 

Caution and the natural conservatism 
of some Democrats and Whigs did not 
mean that these members of the Confed- 
erate Congress were unwilling to fight a 
hard war. Most of these southern moder- 
ates were men dedicated to strong central 
government as the main bulwark of law 
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and order. They hated disturbance and 
resisted disruption of the Union. But 
when it came, they “went with their 
state,” they stayed with family and 
land. They stayed, too, with principles 
of steady government, strong law, and 
established order. Consequently they 
stood for power in the hands of the 
executive, power in the federal govern- 
ment, and a stern war effort. 

It was these Whiggish moderates who 
came to represent the Confederate “left” 
and to urge big government to fight a 
big war. They knew something of the 
corporate state, saw that it had virtues 
for organization, and urged Davis and 
his cabinet to centralize and command. 
These neo-organization men supported 
the growth of a large army, strict taxa- 
tion (in keeping with sound Whig mone- 
tary views), conscription, impressment 
of private property, and finally the use 
of Negro slaves in the ranks—even to 
the point of manumission in return for 
service. When the war ended, these same 
“leftists” of the Confederacy moved into 
the New South. 

Many became leaders in new southern 
industries, some went into politics and 
supported the coming of northern capi- 
tal, most stood for sound finances, resto- 
ration of order, and the onward march 
of business. These moderates, these quiet 
men who abhorred revolution but used 
it when they had to, were the ones who 
brought about the greatest revolution of 
the South. They changed the Confeder- 
acy right under the eyes of the rabid 
secessionists from a localistic community 
into a small industrial power run along 
centralized lines. They aroused resistance 
from the Confederate “right”—state 
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righters and fire-eaters—but kept con- 
trol and forced their opponents to adopt 
modern centralist measures to resist them. 
When their attempt to remake the war- 
time South ended in defeat, they con- 
tinued their efforts with the aid of Radi- 
cal Republicans and ultimately achieved 
their goal. The Old South disappeared in 
the smoke of Chattanooga’s and Birm- 
ingham’s iron furnaces, in the dust of 
Alabama’s coal pits, in the busy marts of 
Atlanta, Houston, Memphis, and New 
Orleans. These quiet, soft action men 
were the ones who set the base for the 
rise of a new industrial giant south of 
Mason and Dixon’s Line, a giant whose 
future, according to Professor Walter 
Prescott Webb, is limitless because of its 
natural resources. 

But in one salient respect these Whig- 
gish gentlemen failed to remold their 
native section: this boundless potential 
painted by Webb and many chambers of 
commerce is sharply restricted by the 
Confederate myth. Although the moder- 
ate businessmen of the Confederate and 
New South were willing and partially 
able to set the black man free, and did 
break the bonds of southern agriculture, 
they could not unshackle the mind of 
the South—the Negro became a symbol 
of all troubles, and the Confederacy 
lingered as the herald of the South’s 
greatness. The myth holds that the South 
was so great when it fought with piteous 
ardor for a twisted past and for principles 
aged and vestigial, that there was no 
future left for it. Its future lay buried 
with its gray dead. 


This stultifying acceptance of decline 
is the wages of the Confederate myth. 
What was, was pure and better than what 
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is, and in what was lies a sort of self- 
realization. While the South was trans- 
formed by Confederates into a mod- 
erately modern, progressive nation, the 
myth twists the achievement of the re- 
bellious generation and dooms descend- 
ants to cheating themselves. Acceptance 
of the illusion of rabid Confederate rac- 
ism, for leads 
Confederate to waste a vast source of 


instance, the modern 
manpower—a source which could be of 
inestimable value if the South is to move 
into the rosy future that some have pre- 
dicted for it. 

The Centennial years could best be 
devoted to revising the Confederate myth 
and bringing it up to date. Instead of 
standing for a pseudo-past, for false 
traditions and sham virtues, it should be 
repaired by the reality of perspective into 
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you drill a hole to let some air in: 


what it has always been. Lee, Davis, 
members of the Confederate Congress, 
many soldiers who fell gallantly on scores 
of fields, were alert, forward-looking 
southerners. They were willing, for the 
sake of their cause, to abandon old shib- 
boleths, to change the very nature of 
their body politic and body social. In- 
stead of looking back and making war 
with weapons withered by age, they 
looked at the new ones their enemies used 
and copied, improved, progressed. The 
Confederate States of America did not 
have America in the name for nothing. 
Confederates were Americans, too, and 
so had no fear of challenge. The Rebels 
accepted challenge and almost met it. 
Most of them surely would regard with 
scorn their descendants who look back- 
ward in frustration. 


JOHN GILL 


there sits a bird on a bough and thunder fills 
the fields; it begins to rain heavily 

like a heavy woman climbing a steep bill. 
light slowly drowns—it sinks steadily 
eastward, gold then grey over the lake 
where the waves are blotted out by the rain 
which pelts and hisses as if it would take 
everything up and hide it in mist: 

the fields, then the lake and then the trees 
going. only the bird is left 

swaying like a dragon in the wind 

with ruffed throat and gripping tightly 


the bough that love has drawn for him. 
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The Dilemmas of Criticism 


W. M. FROHOCK 


THE Harvard Gazette is a four-page 
folder which circulates weekly within the 
university. Its staff is anonymous. Their 
modest function is to keep those interest- 
ed informed as to what is going on, and 
by no stretch could it include stirring the 
emotions of the readership. Chance alone 
determined that the number of Novem- 
ber 5, 1960, which announced the in- 
augural lecture of the first incumbent of 
the Irving Babbitt Chair of Comparative 
Literature, should have included a para- 
graph capable of moving to their deepest 
depths such Americans as have followed 
the fortunes of literary criticism in the 
past thirty years: 


Professor Babbitt . . . taught French litera- 
ture at Harvard from 1894 until his death in 
1933. During this period he introduced the 
comparative study of the literature of differ- 
ent traditions and became a major intellectual 
force in America and an exponent of the 
New Humanism of the 1920’s. His book Lit- 
erature and the American College (1908) still 
influences the teaching of the humanities, 
and his Rousseau and Romanticism (1919) 
is considered a major literary study. His social 
and political philosophy were outlined in De- 
mocracy and Leadership (1924). 


The Gazette is nothing if not factual 
in content and neutral in tone; the para- 
graph quoted contains no departure in 
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manner or matter; and this factuality and 
neutrality are precisely what make the 
announcement so moving. 

There are people likely to attend a lec- 
ture entitled “Irving Babbitt and the 
Teaching of Comparative Literature,” 
given in the university where Babbitt 
taught for forty years, who have to be 
told his identity and the nature of his ac- 
complishment! Or, to put it otherwise 
and more brutally, those of us who were 
twenty then are fifty now; time has done 
to us what we should have realized it was 
doing; it is entirely legitimate that we 
should have successors, as youthfully and 
enthusiastically interested in literature as 
we ever were, who have to be told what 
his name used to mean; and we have to 
face the outrageous fact that in the three 
decades of our literacy the character and 
tenor of our criticism have been entirely 
transformed. 

Babbitt is not completely forgotten in 
Cambridge. The last generation to sit in 
his classes and chorus back, as he requir- 
ed, his tendentious definitions of critical 
terms, is at the peak of its intellectual 
activity. Yet he is not often mentioned, 
possibly because those who might refer to 
him have reached an age where apoplexy 
is no remote menace; and he had that 
about him which turned some mild and 
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normally reasonable men apoplectic. His 
genius was fundamentally homiletic. Be- 
low the homily lay dogma. He regarded 
the books he taught as sources of texts 
to expound. 

Naturally he was often accused of dis- 
torting the texts, and many of the accu- 
sations were justified. He could, for ex- 
ample, read Rousseau’s celebrated “the 
man who thinks is a depraved animal” as 
if Rousseau were taking depraved in the 
exclusively moral sense and as if being a 
defective animal were exactly equivalent 
to being a defective human being. He 
was not given to preserving the context 
of what he quoted, and less disposed to 
select passages which revealed the inten- 
tion of their author than those which 
supported or made clear the appositeness 
of his own doctrine. 

Doctrine was what counted: his three 
realms of existence 


the natural, the hu- 
man, and the supernatural—provided the 
basis of an ethic. He could not use the 
supernatural, because religion escaped him 
except in so far as it affected conduct, but 
between the other two “planes” there 
was no question: there was law for man 
and law for thing, and it was the law for 
man—recognizing in man what was not 
animal or natural in Babbitt’s sense, and 
hypostasized as an inner check or sense 
of decorum—which should prevail. And 
which, he thought, threatened not to pre- 
vail because of the corrupting influences, 
first, of Baconian positivism and, second, 
Romanticism and Rousseau. Rousseau 
was the clearest and most present danger 
because of his eloquence, having invented 
nothing but set everything on fire. Ro- 
manticism had contaminated men’s emo- 
tions and thus eventually their whole life. 
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Babbitt was against it, he said, because it 
had not made men happy. 

From these principles he derived his at- 
titudes toward literature, politics, educa- 
tion, and, more generally, toward life as 
he knew it. His severity toward modern 
literature was absolute. Romanticism had 
pervaded everything—and Naturalism 
was Romanticism on all fours; ours, he 
wrote, was the fifth Romantic genera- 
tion; all women, all children, and most 
men were Romanticists. By his standards, 
much nineteenth-century writing was 
unhealthy, and that of the twentieth was 
even more so. Even those who tended to 
agree with him were frightened by his 
disposition to pour out the baby with the 
bath. One group of young poets and 
critics challenged him in public print to 
name a single modern poet of whose work 
he approved. Since, on the face of it, 
most modern literature still derived from 
Naturalism or Symbolism, he stood small 
chance of satisfying his interrogators and 
declined the gambit. In his published 
criticism, as a matter of record, he had 
little to say about recent writings, al- 
though those who knew him reported 
that he read his contemporaries exten- 
sively. His books confined themselves 
mostly to explaining his general attitude 
and promoting his general ideas. 

The New Laokoén and Rousseau and 
Romanticism remain as monumental re- 
minders of the moment when conserva- 
tive criticism in France and America 
moved toward “the liquidation of Ro- 
manticism.” Masters of Modern French 
Criticism, reacting against the “impres- 
sionism” of Jules Lemaitre and Anatole 
France and the “dilettantism” of the 
Huneker-Spingarn-Mencken tradition in 
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the United States, revealed Babbitt’s ad- 
miration for Sainte-Beuve, although he 
deplored the latter’s “Epicurean relaxa- 
tion” and his “encyclopedic curiosity.” 
Babbitt would have been happy had 
Sainte-Beuve’s gifts been combined with 
Emerson’s devotion to the life of the 
spirit. His preference among critics for 
one as far out of sympathy with his con- 
temporaries as Sainte-Beuve was is prob- 
ably characteristic. Criticism, he argued, 
must discriminate rigorously in contem- 


porary writing to discover whatever good: 


there is in it. “Discriminate” appears very 
frequently in Babbitt’s prose. He did not 
disguise its implication of a willingness 
and even a predisposition to reject. 


MUCH, IF NOT Most, that has happened 
in American criticism of the past thirty 
years could be adumbrated by a juxta- 
position of Babbitt’s favorite word with 
the one which plays a similar role in the 
work of his former pupil who has been 
called to the Irving Babbitt Chair. This 
does not mean that Harry Levin does not 
advocate discrimination, but the verb 
which is operative in his criticism, as “‘dis- 
criminate” is in Babbitt’s, is “explicate.” 
Behind the difference lies Babbitt’s im- 
plicit assumption that literature is a static 
body containing the world’s wisdom (and 
unwisdom) to be used by the individual 
as a guide for life, as contrasted with 
Levin’s view of literature as an aspect of 
dynamic civilization—what he calls lit- 
erature as institution. Whereas Babbitt 
was occupied with setting up danger sig- 
nals, Levin is concerned with setting up 
points of reference, as his repetition of 
two other terms, “perspective” and “con- 
text,” would suggest. His multifold allu- 
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siveness—leafing through one seventeen- 
page essay I have just counted seventy- 
three mentions of authors and titles— 
became a method of surrounding the 
subject of the moment with a multiplicity 
of vantage points and a way to coerce the 
reader with as many comparisons and 
contrasts, until the subject acquires a full 
set of meanings, and a freshness which 
comes from having been viewed from 
angles to which he has not become dulled 
through habituation. 

Babbitt would doubtless condemn his 
“curiosity”; books on Joyce, Marlowe, 
and Hamlet, long studies of Proust, 
Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert, Poe, Haw- 
thorne, and Melville, plus evidence of 
other critical activity which has taken 
him across a half-dozen literatures, sug- 
gest the kind of “inclusiveness” of which 
his old teacher was exceedingly wary. 
One may doubt, however, that Babbitt 
would have gone on to add the epithet 
“Epicurean,” since the pupil’s intention 
is relentlessly, though not menacingly, 
elucidative. 

Levin, like his master, is a semanticist, 
too aware of what words mean to use a 
term like “explication” loosely. His un- 
orthodox use of it must be regarded as 
intentional, and as a sign of modesty. For 
explication de texte, as understood by 
those who practice it as a way of life, is 
a pedagogical, not a critical, discipline. 
It consists of demonstrating in the fullest 
detail appropriate to the instance, using 
a fragment of text chosen ad hoc, that 
the established manuals are right in what 
they say about a given work of a given 
writer. Nothing more can come out than 
goes in. This discipline was installed in 
the French public schools by the Reform 
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of 1902 as a means of curbing teachers 
whose classroom techniques consisted of 
imitating the dilettantish essays of Jules 
Lemaitre or the oratorical dogmatism of 
Ferdinand Brunetiére. Surely, a method 
like Levin’s, which aspires to discover in 


a text precisely what has not been ade- 
quately remarked in it before, deserves a 
name more capable of defining the nature 
of his enterprise. 


BUT TERMINOLOGY ASIDE, the nature of 
the enterprise itself is what marks the 
distance criticism has traversed since the 
heyday of Babbitt and his New Human- 
ism. What has happened in the interim 
is the kind of history which, because it 
was once so familiar, has become inordi- 
nately easy to forget. 

The first consequence of Babbitt’s 
writing about education was a sort of 
polarization. Almost singlehanded he had 
created the dichotomy of criticism versus 
“scholarship”—as if scholars could not 
be critical or critics scholarly. He had 
alienated the philologists by his assertion, 
in Literature and the American College, 
that a firm grounding in the classics was 
more desirable equipment for a teacher 
of literature than experience with the 
European Middle Ages, and the historians 
of literature by identifying their pursuit 
of the circumstantial context with natu- 
ralistic positivism, which he held to im- 
ply the neglect of “standards.” He had 
also expressed strong doubts about the 
Ph.D., which he did not hold himself, 
and about the practicability and wisdom 
of teaching “creative” writing in the 


classroom. All these endeavors seemed to 
him to encourage the dilettantish atti- 
tude which, to express it more mildly 
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than he ever would have, he condemned. 
Subsequent repolarizations were vari- 
ous. Babbitt’s followers were largely in 
the universities, whereas critics and writ- 
ers operating in the world outside tended 
to line up very solidly against him. He 
had rejected too much. A book like Ed- 
mund Wilson’s Axel’s Castle acquired a . 
significance present-day readers hardly 
suspect from constituting, as it did at the 
beginning of the thirties, an implicit de- 
nial of the New Humanist stand that 
recent Symbolism was nothing if not 
deliquescent. And critics like Malcolm 
Cowley had no trouble showing that the 
literature of the decade just ended had 
been serious in a way Babbitt had not 
suspected. Beside such men, though on 
different grounds, the critics of the intel- 
lectual Left naturally took their stand as 
the Proletarian Decade got under way: 
they had no more patience left than did 
George Santayana for what they called 
middle-class gentility. But while as a 
movement the New Humanism rapidly 
played out after Babbitt’s death, when 
the already conservative Bookman gave 
way to the reactionary American Review, 
criticism proceeded to establish itself 
firmly in the universities. 
At Columbia the group which cluster- 
ed about Mark Van Doren effected a coup 
of which Babbitt might well have ap- 
proved when they took the freshman 
literature course out of the hands of the 
English department, substituted a series 
of complete texts (Homer to Goethe) 
for the small snippets in the anthologies 
which had previously made up the pro- 
gram, and ruled that the history of lit- 
erature was of little relevance to the kind 
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dents to undertake. Weak in theory 
where their predecessors at Chicago had 
been strong, but able to staff the course 
with teachers like Van Doren, Weaver, 
Trilling, Barzun, and Edman, and in a 
position to recruit men like F. M. Dupee 
and Richard Chase, they had superior 
manpower. The success of their attempt 
to establish a critical dialogue between 
teacher and student as the central teach- 
ing method started a landslide. “Human- 
ities” courses, “Great Books,” and “World 
Literature” rapidly moved in, all about 
the country. 

Almost simultaneously, English de- 
partments were subjected to new pres- 
sures, often generated from within. The 
old “Fugitives” from Vanderbilt, like 
Ransom, Warren, and Tate, joined by 
Cleanth Brooks and several of the agrar- 
ians of I’ll Take My Stand, were talking 
of the poem-as-ontology, of “autotelic” 
and organic literature, of new readings 
of old poems—studying “structure and 
texture” and the “tensions” within the 
text. They published interesting criticism 
in the Southern Review and_ subse- 
quently in the Kenyon Review. In their 
first careless rapture they were anti-his- 
torical, and before they finished they had 
forced P.M.L.A., once a bastion of his- 
torical scholarship, to change the defini- 
tion of its function and admit them to 
its pages. Enlightened textbooks edited 
by Brooks and Warren took the new 
attitude into the colleges and even the 
secondary schools: at this writing, the 
national Advanced Placement examina- 
tion, by which youngsters show that 
they have anticipated a year of college 
English while still in high school, requires 
no historical information—and I have 
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examined graduate students at the Doc- 
tor’s oral who clearly regarded questions 
involving dates as uncouth if not down- 
right obscene. 

A revised edition of Understanding 
Poetry by Brooks and Warren contained 
a new “Letter to the Teacher” warning 
against the excess of abandoning history 
entirely. Too late: second editions do not 
have the impact of first editions, and the 
tendency remains, in spite of the efforts 
of people like Ransom to cool the ardor 
of the extreme enthusiasts. Properly ap- 
plied, their method was linguistic—phi- 
lology applied to study of form—and re- 
quired a training which not all of its 
adherents possessed; some of their errors 
are now embalmed in the folklore of 
criticism. But learned Europeans like Leo 
Spitzer, Erich Auerbach, and Helmuth 
Hatzfeld, and the refugees from Russian 
and Czech formalism, joined the periph- 
ery of the group and lent it a compen- 
sating authority. 

Too much has been alleged about the 
political orientation of the New Criti- 
cism. Doubtless one did not have to take 
a political stand in order to practice it; 
doubtless these critics could study politi- 
cally repellent poets (e.g. Pound) with- 
out explicitly rejecting the ideas of their 
subjects; doubtless when they turned to 
the study of prose they were free to avert 
their faces from the politically hot fiction 
of the moment and gorge themselves on 
the later novels of Henry James. Given 
the political climate of the United States 
after World War II, the attractiveness 
of a critical practice which did not oblige 
the critic to expose himself should not 
be underestimated: it may even have 
facilitated the survival of criticism. But 
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never before, become cloistered. 

It would be idle to claim, of course, 
that in previous generations criticism had 
not been a professorial function: for 
every Saintsbury there have always been a 
dozen Arnolds, Sainte-Beuves, and Taines. 
But the earlier critics, while teaching in 
their universities, had lived a double life, 
regularly addressing a public on the out- 
side. In the American thirties, not only 
critics but criticism moved into the acad- 
emy: critical method and _ pedagogical 
method were in a way to becoming identi- 
cal. More and more, criticism was written 
by academics for an academic audience. 
The “autotelic” critic could not expect 
to find space even in magazines addressed 
to the restricted audience of the culti- 
vated. Rarely did a neo-critical study 
make the pages of such generally aca- 
demic quarterlies as the Yale Review. 
Criticism became a recognized academic 
discipline, but in the process its practi- 
tioners were reduced to taking in each 
other’s washing. 


NEW criTIcisM died hard but—except as 
a classroom method—die it did. By the 
time René Wellek and Austin Warren 
published their Theory of Literature, 
which was intended as an “organon of 
method” as seen from the neo-critical 
vantage, its authors found themselves 
pushing violently on an already open 
door; except for a few Europeans who 
had joined American faculties but lately, 
the most the old-fashioned historians 
were asking was that theirs be considered 
a viable discipline also, and when resist- 
ance ceases such movements lose their 


impetus. (The battle of the New Criti- 
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the signal fact is that criticism had, as 


cism now survives, curiously, only among 
the members of the Sorbonne, one of 
whom, René Jasinski, in a book on 
Racine, has just re-enacted the curious 
ritual of kicking a horse fifteen years 
dead.) The great question thereafter was 
what would develop next. Now it was 
securely in, how would criticism contrive 
to move out of the universities again? 

Like the New Humanism, the New Crit- 
icism had been a regional phenomenon, 
but one of different region, flowering 
principally at a distance from the metro- 
politan areas and away from the Atlantic 
Coast as its predecessor had thriven best 
along the seaboard. With the possible ex- 
ception of Yale, it had never penetrated 
deeply, so long as its form remained pure, 
into the large eastern or far-western in- 
stitutions. But while it occupied the 
heartland, as it unquestionably did, New 
Criticism resolutely averted its eyes from 
the local scene. Studies proliferated on 
James and Melville, Emily Dickinson and 
Katherine Anne Porter; Hemingway, 
Faulkner, and Fitzgerald came in for a 
large share of attention; so did a few re- 
cent poets like Wallace Stevens. But by 
and large, writers who had to report the 
experience of living in the environment 
they were all living in were largely neg- 
lected, and this is almost as true of the 
poets as of the novelists. 

It is true that the kind of highly or- 
ganic literature their method worked 
best on had been written in other times 
and in other places, and that in a sense 
these critics were mildly alienated by a 
concept of their own function which 
tended to turn them away from the here 
and now. But one may suspect that this 
consideration is minor as compared with 
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another: that criticism as an academic 
practice inherently deflects the attention 
from the current. The study of the teach- 
er, which the academy is supposed to, 
and often does, provide leisure to pursue, 
rightfully should enrich teaching: it will 
thus tend to bear upon what he is teach- 
ing or planning to teach—and what he 
plans to teach is not what is being written 
at the moment. In fact, time devoted to 
current literary production is so likely to 
be time wasted, since one cannot know 
until too late whether the written work 
justifies the expenditure of effort, that 
the prudential advantage of studying 
what may often have been already abun- 
dantly studied, but is recognized as fully 
worthy of study, is mountainous. 

One of the effects of all this is a strange 
compartmentalization of literary activi- 
ties, which is best illustrated by a con- 
crete example. (Fortunately the men 
concerned are my friends and will not 
take amiss their being cited in this con- 
text.) John Hawkes is a respected young 
novelist whose work is beginning to at- 
tract serious attention; Edwin Honig is 
a poet whose work also commands re- 
spect. The two taught together in one 
New England university, then moved at 
the same time to another New England 
university where again they teach in the 
same department. Their relations have 
been warmly friendly for years. Yet, 
although each combines critical writing 
with his imaginative work, so far as I 
know and up to this writing,” neither man 

* This was true when I wrote it, but I now learn 
that Hawkes has since then published in Voices (Janu- 
ary-April, 1961) a very brief piece on Honig'’s work, 
“The Voice of Edwin Honig.” In view of the brevity 
of his comment and the restricted circulation of the 


periodical my remark seems to me almost as true as it 
ever was, and accordingly I have let it stand. 
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has at any point undertaken a critical 
discussion of the writing of the other! I 
find myself fully persuaded that they live 
in the only not-underdeveloped country 
under heaven where such a situation 
could exist, but it is true that in America 
such a divorce between critical and “crea- 
tive” functioning is common; witness 
the case of the late James Agee, whose 
friends had been familiar with his work 
for years but “discovered” him only 
when he was dead. 


A GRAVER CONSEQUENCE is that our crit- 
icism fails to perform a service which is 
one of the most important it could hope 
to furnish and perhaps the only one 
which fully justifies the continued exist- 
ence of critics as a genus: it does little if 
anything to maintain and develop an ap- 
propriate climate in which literature as 
a whole—Harry Levin’s institution—can 
prosper healthily. Few of us would be 
naive enough to believe, today, that crit- 
icism affects other writing directly or 
that it should do so; many of us do not 
even believe that the Edinburgh Review 
killed John Keats. But it does seem rea- 
sonable to suppose that an active criti- 
cism, concerned with the writing of its 
contemporaries, does and should stir a 
continuum of interest by its continual 
inquiry into meaning, relevance, and 
value, and thus continually revitalize a 
public. 

The notion is abroad that such a public 
does not exist—and the notion turns an 
antlered dilemma into a paradox. Here 
we are in 1961, after nearly thirty years 
of teaching our young to read literature 
in a way which, if it is assumed to do 
anything at all, is supposed to sensitize 
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them to literature and open for them the 
road to literary pleasure. Our schools and 
colleges have been increasingly populated 
and now overflow; every June our cam- 
puses throng with eager young graduates 
who must, if they do not go out to con- 
stitute a public, immediately slough off 
the literary education for which we 
have claimed so much. In all this charm- 
ing, teeming horde there must be those 
few thousand who later make up the 
elite which in any country reads books 
thoughtfully, for nourishment and de- 
light. Since criticism has been installed 
within the academy it has had their ears. 
One has to conclude that they have not 
liked the sound. Or that, once outside the 
walls, they rapidly discover that what 
they have been hearing, for a time vary- 
ing from one semester to four years, is 
actually not particularly relevant to the 
experience on which they have em- 
barked. 

The blame and shame need not be laid 
exclusively at the door of the New 
Critics, however influential they may have 
been. We have also had with us the New 
York Ideologists, whose favorite and per- 
haps characteristic vehicle was long the 
Partisan Review. As opposed to the 
others, they had at least a sense of in- 
volvement in the country which pro- 
duced the literature, even when they 
turned out not to know enough about 
it. They too, in spite of themselves in 
some cases, have been academics. Even 
Alfred Kazin, the latest to protest against 
academic ways in criticism (see Com- 
mentary for November, 1960), and 
Leslie Fiedler, whose attempts to bring 
Marx, Jung, Pavlov, Freud, and Kinsey 
to bear at once on American writing 
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have brought him to the-conclusion that 
our novel does not deal adequately with 
couples who are on their way to bed, are 
essentially professors and dependent upon 
the hospitable shelter of academic walls, 
trapped there perhaps but there none the 
less. These critics, too, have had and still 
have the golden opportunity to form a 
public. 

Even those who live there admit that 
New York has some advantages, some of 
which are exclusively its own—very little 
dramatic criticism, for example, can be 
expected to come from outside the Five 
Boroughs. The critic who lives there is 
within telephone call of his fellows, and 
of his publishers and of book clubs. But 
to recommend life in New York, as 
Dwight Macdonald does in his article on 
James Gould Cozzens, as a sort of pro- 
phylaxis against crabbedness and eccen- 
tricity would seem to be the work of an 
optimist. The concentricity and sunny 
urbanity of the New Yorker, a mag- 
azine in which Macdonald sometimes 
writes, do not strike everyone as con- 
vincingly genuine. And the price one 
pays, or which in a number of conspicu- 
ous cases has been exacted, of losing per- 
spective upon the rest of the country, is 
exorbitant. 

For American liberals, New York was 
the center of the Great Letdown of 1939, 
which did so much to alienate the liberal 
mind and disorient liberal thought. The 
damage wrought by the discovery that 
the Russians were cynically selling out 
the Spanish republicans, and later that 
Stalin was capable of the non-aggression 
agreement with Hitler, left the words 
“liberal” and “intellectual” enshrined as 
honorific, but the pinnacle of faith which 
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had once given the political idealist his 
special perspective upon America, and 
hence his feeling of fixed relationship 
with the rest of the country, rapidly 
crumbled. The feeling, nurtured by the 
mass-information magazines and very 
_largely justified by the happenings of the 
McCarthy years, that the liberal has no 
appointed place, has come to color the 
thought even of men who were not born 
soon enough to remember the original 
catastrophe. They feel cut off: witness 
their conviction, transparent both in 
their styles and in what they say, that 
their fate is to write for radically re- 
stricted audiences. 

While it is true that the New York 
critics have escaped the inhibitions of the 
New Criticism, their home is also the 
home of what someone has called a 
“low voltage” Angst. The presence of a 
large—and_ valuable—concentration of 
ex-European intellectuals, more aware 
than any American can be of the un- 
certainties and horrors of the recent past, 
doubtless intensifies it by making the city 
the point from which the horrors of the 
future look most unavoidable. I have no 
desire to decry, or deprive myself of the 
pleasures and benefits of reading, the 
criticism of men like Lionel Trilling, 
Philip Rahv, Richard Chase, Fred Dupee, 
and various others, but the chances of 
their ever animating the public which 
our criticism should animate seem to me 
relatively feeble. 


LET WHATEVER WILL be said about Irving 
Babbitt, including much that will un- 
doubtedly be unfavorable and most likely 
true, no one will take the stand that he 
was out of touch with his country. Liv- 
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ing in what, for his time, came nearest 
to being an ivory tower, he was still 
mightily concerned with the contempo- 
rary United States. A British observer, 
Marcus Cunliffe, has pointed out that 
what David Riesman and his associates 
now claim to be happening to this coun- 
try is what, thirty years ago, Babbitt was 
afraid might happen. Babbitt’s lifelong 
attempt to trace the historical develop- 
ment of the ideas and attitudes he dis- 
likes strikes us today as simplistic and 
“unscholarly” precisely because he was 
less intent upon what had happened in 
the past than upon what was threatening 
to happen in the very imminent future. 
What he said about Rousseau was mon- 
strously unfair to Rousseau, but what 
he said about life in the United States 
had at least the virtue of being said 
about something he felt very much a 
part of, so much a part that he was un- 
fair to Rousseau. He hated Rousseau be- 
cause he saw a filiation between Rousseau 
and Henry Ford, between Rousseau and 
the cult of bigness, between Rousseau and 
a willingness to substitute quantity for 
quality. His language should not mislead 
us at this point: he meant by commercial 
vulgarity what we mean by the neon 
wilderness; what he pictured as human- 
itarianism is what Peter DeVries is getting 
at in the Community Church whose 
pastor-manager is the Reverend Mr. 
Mackerel and which includes everything, 
even a “worship area.” Babbitt did not 
feel cut off, either by the nature of the 
writing he criticized or by the unpopu- 
larity of his position, from the audience 
which he intended to influence. 

The inauguration of the first Irving 


Babbitt Professor consecrates a develop- 
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ment in process three decades, for in it 
erudition is placed in the service of criti- 
cism, and criticism—as it was not in Bab- 
bitt’s time—is fully accepted as a mode 
of teaching. If what our writing tells us 
about life in America is true, the under- 
graduate years are the individual’s first 
experience in moving from one area of 
culture to another. At graduation he 
stands likely to undergo the second, when 
he moves not homeward to the first 
familiar area but away toward some em- 
ployment which promises to put him in 
another, unfamiliar one, Whether at that 
point he becomes a member of the elite 
or leaves his education behind and settles 
into an other-directed lum pen-bourgeoisie 
is an open question. It may not be enough 
to give him even the finest instruction in 


The Seals 


Sea-sick old souls, asleep on future fins, 
oblong torpedoes of indifference 


literature as an art, broadly conceived, 
just as it has not been enough in recent 
years to give him instruction in literature 
as an art, narrowly conceived. 

One can imagine a criticism which, 
through persistently asking what some- 
thing means, may bring its readers—or 
its hearers—to asking what the some- 
thing is. Once the question of identity 
has been raised, the question of worth 
rises almost of itself. Persistently raising 
the question of value may not take an 
individual unscathed through the Ameri- 
can chaos, but it is very hard to believe 
that he stands much chance of finding 
his way otherwise. And it may also be 
added that in asking the question, the 
individual will be giving evidence of 
having reached maturity. 


WILLIAM PACKARD 


until a fish goes flashing through the air - 


to rouse them out of indolence to romp 


Grey, whiskered, friskier than fun is fun, 
and splashing to surprise the water’s toss 


they yelp, clap, clasp the slippery wet rock 


and roar outlandish to their own applause 


Then settle down to study in the sun 
some seal revealed theology salt saint 


who playfully perhaps created place 


and time to serve a circus universe. 
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Waterfront: Two Poems 


JOSEPH COLIN MURPHEY 


The L Head 


Where inland children 
Come and lean far over 
Upon their mothers’ arms, 
Looking into the deep green 
Strangeness of the sea. 


Land-lorn now, they love 

The mounting hilled horizon, 

The mute quality of shrimp boats 
Whose noses breathe character 
Like a rusty, windworn man. 


And the gulls hang motionless 

Before their eyes, mewing 

Wild, plaintive cries. 

The sea is a no-children place 

And the mothers with frightened faces 


Hold with straining arms 
Against its pull. 
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Ocean Drive Motel 


Whose main attraction is immediacy— 
(In the fast flow of traffic 


There are no private wildernesses) 


Painted horrors of infiltrated 
Hillbilly business men 
Become louder and lewder fools. 


In the face of so much prosperity, 
Who would have dreamed that love 
Could be so profitable? 


Not a sign of impropriety: 
The swings and slides for the children 
Are choked with grass. 


And in the courtyard 


The ghosts of the forever unborn 
Whisper beside the sea. 
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The Unleavened Flesh 


LINDA CASPER 


EARLY MANILA MORNING for Don Al- 
fonso Sangriel was two horse-drawn 
calesas rattling through the marrow of 
his bones, above the sound of the street 
sweeper’s tin scraper, and making early 
January feel colder. A twitch forward 
of his khaki shoulders asserted his su- 
premacy over the street people on R. 
Hidalgo. When the riddled army-brown 
sweater of the gaunt street sweeper 
caught his eye, for a moment he stood 
gratefully on the brink of the pavement 
buttoning his own khaki jacket which 
invariably came out of the napthalined 
trunk only in December and which could 
never be worn without his thinking of 
the handsome American captains who 
uniformly had come up the tiled stairs 
asking for his Chita, Lulu, or Binit. 
(They might as well have taken Ameri- 
can husbands. The Visayan Islands in 
mid-Philippines were just as distant; and 
the sugar centrals of his sons-in-law only 
made the distance between them seem 
greater.) As soon as he had his pension, 
Don Alfonso could afford to move away, 
back into past chambers of his mind, 
some holy of holies where he could relax 
in comfort after a life of sacrifice. Today, 
however, his empty belly had trouble 
dreaming. 

With a snort he turned from the ap- 
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proaching street sweeper, carelessly push- 
ing dried manure and soiled paper, like 
a ground fog poison-colored, toward him. 
The word Canalla formed like spit on his 
tongue. In his youth he knew that his 
father, Don Lorenzo, had caned many an 
insolent indio. But he himself would not 
carry a cane, lest it be taken as a sign 
of age. Inside his erect body, his bones 
limped. 

From habit, Don Alfonso looked at the 
Chinese store under his house. Lim was 
up with hard rolls, pan de sal, piled in the 
old Carnation paper box. Behind drab 
brown counters, he waited for the early 
centavos, he and his ground coffee and 
sliced queso de bolas. His brown pajamas 
streaked the doorway. 

Buenos dias, Don Alfonso.” 

Don Alfonso nodded gallantly, from 
thoughts of the credit list that lengthen- 
ed every day: but did the Lim children’s 
hands have to be so dirty! About five 
steps from the muddy estero crossing, 
he paused and looked back at their age- 
notched house and the bare azotea. The 
early century birthmark showed in every 
crooked post above the street pavement. 
He never looked back without thinking 
that it might be for the last time: either 
he, or the house . . . (He would ask for 
his pension in a lump sum.) And then 
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the plodding procession of the water 
lilies rose solidly before him on the 
grimy stench of garbage; and he hurried 
over the estero. He would not open his 
lungs to curse. 

If he could have his pension, whole, 
these insolent cocheros, the jeeps with 
their market-slimed baskets (R. Hidalgo 
was an open sewer these days!), and the 
dwindling kindle-wood houses would 
not matter. He and his wife could move: 
there were new apartment houses, the 
color of daylight, bordering the Casino. 
He had planned in his mind to end his 
days there, wreathed in slowly burning 
tobacco, while Paula skimmed through 
the slums with her openhanded Wednes- 
day friends, the Damas de Caridad. 

(And then one night he dreamed that 
their old house was on fire and when he 
ran, tumble-legged, to Don Miguel’s for 
water, he tripped; couldn’t rise. And 
then he saw, barely saw through the lines 
of trudging market women and calesa 
whips upraised against the fire, Don 
Miguel walking away, turning to smoke, 
not having heard his shout: Ayidame! 
That night he swore to go to Quiapo 
church, to be sustained.) 

His pension lumped together, the 
equivalent of, say, five more years. Surely 
he would last beyond seventy, at least 
five; surely Don Miguel, gracious agent 
for Spanish art, would not shame him by 
talking as if he were already dead. After 
five years, he would ask only a funeral: 
procession of gold-vested Knights, the 
incensed candles, the stoic mustaches and 
un rincon para morir, simple stone sepul- 
chre to be rolled back finally by angels. 
He would be ready then to be reborn, 
just as he was ready now to die—but a 
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few more seasons, first, of prosperity so 
that when his daughters came, he would 
not be ashamed before their husbands! 
His tastes were as trained, as refined as 
Don Miguel’s; but he could smoke only 
when offered. (Once he’d wanted Chita, 
Lulu, and Binit to be better off than him- 
self; now he resented their success. ) 

He had questioned his wife, Paula, as 
she knelt before their bedroom crucifix, 
one eye on the maid; and she had shouted 
back that, for the lump sum, one rosary 
with a litany to St. Joseph would be just 
right. After church he would go straight 
to Don Miguel’s office. They would speak 
like cousins. After all, his own father, 
Don Lorenzo, had been co-capitalist 
when the firm was established in 1889. 
Don Miguel might even be in church, 
sitting in the gold-lettered pew and mak- 
ing casual little structures of pesos on the 
collection plate: though then, of course, 
he could not be asked for anything. A 
church had its dignity also. 

Espana, mister, espana street. Mama, 
malapit na ang Pasko? Baka hindi kayo 
abutin. Christmas is coming and you 
might not be here then. Don Alfonso 
ignored the jeepneys, remembering how 
once a fish-smelling vendor in one of 
them had sidled too close; and bawling 
out his hurt pride, he had shouted at the 
driver to stop and flung his ten centavos 
fare away. The waiting crowd held back 
by the policeman’s whistle tried to keep 
off the cold by huddling close together; 
but Don Alfonso, remote as midnight, 
chose to look toward the church whose 
walls were lined with black veils, yellow 
and red paper flowers, dried roots and 
leaves that cured everything from mi- 
graine to erysipelas. A whistle shrilled. 
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Much to his annoyance, he became aware 
of a surge of elbows and female hips and 
corner-store brilliantine. 


DON ALFONSO shook his head down past 
ranks of market women insisting on their 
saint-shaped candles. Inside the church 
as well, he ignored other women selling 
prayers on their outstretched beads and 
kept his eyes instead on the mane of 
statues that crowned the altar. As he 
genuflected, he noticed bamboo rafters 
still hugging the walls of the church, 
holding pails of paint. A tall woman with 
a white-flowered Valencia veil flicked her 
heels brassily near his pew, making him 
sneer at her flat nose and deep brown 
skin. A waste of veil, he thought, and 
crossed himself with the crucifix. 

He would concentrate on prayer, for 
courage. He might even ask Don Miguel 
if his old position might not be given to 
his son Alfonso; but he hated to admit 
that Alfonso drove a soft-drinks truck, 
even if the Cuentas, Pizarros, and Tor- 
rijos had several sons in the same bottling 
company. 

At the start of the first mystery, he 
decided it would be more effective if he 
knelt. He meditated on the annunciation: 
people in the old days received signs from 
the Lord; even now rose petals fell, so 
that he wondered almost with excite- 
ment how the sign would come to him. 
His groping eyes touched the altar dome, 
now shiny with wax, which his father 
had donated long ago. At Binit’s wed- 
ding, the calla lilies from the Baguio 
mountains had choked the main aisle, so 
that visitors from the Negros sugar cen- 
tral had been forced to the doors. Were 
these not signs? 
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He thought of the Child Jesus being 
presented at the altar as a sacrifice to 
their common Father. Paula had gone on 
one of the Damas de Caridad trips to 
Rome and the Holy City, but had not 
passed by Bethlehem or Calvary. He 
could not picture them. Binit had sent 
her Mama the fare money, just as a gift; 
the Gamboas knew nothing, and cared 
to know nothing, of Don Alfonso’s 
straits. He should have spent it on a new 
apartment, then there would be no need 
for a pension; he should have bought 
shares in the bottling company so that 
his son would not find it necessary to 
drive a truck. 

He kissed the crucifix and sat back, 
troubled by the sniffling of a doubled-up 
old man across the aisle. It was bad taste 
to cry in church. He imagined that only 
the very poor did that, to gain God’s 
sympathy, like dirty beggars proudly re- 
lating their humility in exchange for 
alms. Don Alfonso decided to pray 
another rosary; he used to be able to say 
his prayers faster than any of his cousins. 
Besides, the detached arm of the black 
Nazarene in the crimson-lined collection 
box was passing. He held his breath, 
envying Don Miguel. 

Women, dragging their slippers behind 
as they moved on their knees up toward 
the altar, brushed past him. He noted 
that one did not seem to have her heart 
on her prayers, but was looking at all the 
pews she passed. Then it was 7:45, and 
he decided he could not wait for mass. 
Later in the morning, Don Miguel might 
be busier, less approachable. He pocketed 
his beads and genuflected. 


Outside, the sun already was dusting 
office windows. A boy with sweepstakes 
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tickets annoyed him. “No quiero; no sabe 
‘No quiero’?” After his pension, he would 
buy one, a whole ticket so that if he won 
first prize, he need not share it. He would 
go back and pray for that sometime. 


THE ART GALLERY on the first floor of 
Don Miguel’s building came so suddenly 
that Don Alfonso stopped, feeling that 
his heart had misstepped. The blinds 
seemed deliberately drawn, as too were 
the eyes of the doorman. But he neither 
spat nor cursed nor asked to be shown 
the new office: he could find his way. 
Outwardly erect, he felt more com- 
fortable when he discovered little con- 
stellations of men in de hilo examining 


paintings from the corner of their eyes 


while they pretended to talk of fishing 
off Corregidor or the new airline-feeder 
service in Ozamis. Unbuttoning his 
jacket, Don Alfonso let himself be drawn 
to an almost poster-like oil painting of 
a beggar, poised lean and lungless on a 
crooked cane and extending an empty 
can to the onlooker. Even the lighting 
was stingy and yellowish, heightening 
the poverty of the subject. Behind the 
beggar leaned a blind old house, fray- 
ed at the eaves and too familiar. The 
work lacked imagination, Don Alfonso 
thought; but he looked closer, knowing 
how such acute scrutiny might impress 
others. He chose the flesh of the hand, 
with its curious powder-black shadows; 
almost Nazarene? Would he be mistaken 
for a connoisseur? 

“Ah, Don Alfonso! Buenos dias!” 

He turned and saw Don Miguel in the 
act of sharing a notched ivory swagger- 
stick with a man whose eyebrows seemed 
made of plastic skin. 
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“Lucky meeting. This is Don Andres, 
you've heard of the famous music patron. 
We were talking of the new metropolitan 
opera house.” 

Don Alfonso, in a livening gesture, 
drew his lips back from his teeth. 

“And this is Don Alfonso Sangriel. His 
father, Don Lorenzo, was a founder of 
this firm. And high-stake man at monte, 
in his day.” 

The plastic eyebrows pushed the loose 
forehead upward. “I see, I see. I am de- 
lighted: perhaps our fathers knew each 
other.” 

“But,” Don Miguel bragged freely, 
taking the swagger-stick to himself now, 
“that is not all. Don Alfonso has three 
incredible daughters, all married prop- 
erly. One son-in-law is a Gamboa, of 
Negros, no es verdad? And where is 
your son, Don Alfonso? I heard he is also 
in the Visayas, managing one of the 
Gamboa centrals. Why don’t you leave 
that old house and go South and enjoy 
your children and your good fortune?” 

Don Alfonso looked back at the paint- 
ing. It was familiar, that leaning house, 
that burnt hand like an offering. He 
pointed with his head toward the picture, 
to distract attention from himself. ‘“Re- 
markable, no? I heard of this exhibit, but 
I hardly expected...” 

“Wait: you should see the church 
facade in the noon of Toledo, painted by 
Velasquez. It’s just over here. I was lucky 
to borrow...” 

For a moment Don Alfonso stared 
back at the beggar and the relic, out- 
stretched hand. Then he followed Don 
Miguel down the carpeted corridor and, 
slipping off his khaki jacket, carefully 
drew up the edges of his pride. 
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Where Are the Villains of Yesteryear? 


Spanish America Preserves a Tradition 


PETER G. EARLE 


IS THE LITERARY VILLAIN extinct? An 
enthusiast of the earliest silent movies, of 
nineteenth-century romance, or even of 
Shakespeare, could rightfully bewail the 
scarcity of personified evil in today’s fic- 
tion, Where is the truculent villain of 
yesteryear, the sneaky, feline, frothing- 
at-the-mouth, all-bad scoundrel? Vil- 
lainy has vanished from this world of 
persistent good living. No monumental 
villain, it seems, could breathe the ethical 
air of contemporary literature. 

And where in literature is the classic 
victim, the sniveling, bile-eating, or love- 
lorn wretch, or the spectacularly tortured 
child? It is true that in a sense victims 
remain. There are, for example, the as- 
sorted existential types: strangers, out- 
siders, beetlemen a la Franz Kafka, no- 
exit paranoiacs 4 la Jean-Paul Sartre, in- 
coherent beatniks, angry young and old 
men, hyper-sexed, neutral, and unsexed 
solitaries. There is no doubt that victims 
have increased in complexity and kind. 
But they are progressively less definable. 
So entangled are they in the meshes of 
their deep and neurotic existences that 
their profiles lose shape. The victim wan- 
ders indefinitely through a labyrinth of 
things, sensations, and anxieties. 
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The general abandonment of nine- 
teenth-century concepts of realism makes 
one suspect that there is no longer a 
strictly 1-rHoU relationship between one 
personage and another. And since evil— 
if in the universal or impersonal sense 
there is such a thing—has assumed an 
infinity of forms and guises, the im- 
mediate significance of sin is also dimin- 
ished. As late as the 1880’s, Samuel But- 
ler concluded that there are only two 
classes of people in the world: sinners and 
the sinned against. With sarcastic rever- 
berations impossible to ignore, he sug- 
gests that sinning is overwhelmingly pre- 
ferable to being sinned against. Most will 
agree that this is so. Sin has traditionally 
been the most exciting possible form of 
amusement. What is more, it gives refer- 
ence points—bold relief, as it were—to 
the mappa mundi of morality. 

However, since long before Butler’s 
day a larger and larger sector of man- 
kind has been moving into a third class, 
which—in its singular sense of moral 
stability—consciously neither commits 
nor suffers sin. The third class cancels out 
sin, replacing it with wholesome com- 
munity entertainment. The third class 
is also inspired by a special Ethic of 
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Strength, of which the righteously guided 
missile is but one of many symptoms. 
Our popular novelist Sloan Wilson, a sort 
of Norman Vincent Peale in gray flannel 
sheep’s clothing, recently remarked that 
American morality today is in appreci- 
ably good shape, the reason being that 
we are so powerful as a nation that we 
are simply forced to be good. Before any- 
one was aware of it, there was suddenly 
no place in our society for victims or 
villains. 

But the third class has not fared 
equally well in other parts of the world, 
and in literature its road has been par- 
ticularly rough. This is because in litera- 
ture the inevitable point of departure 
and ultimate theme is the human being, 
not ethics or ideas, not society or class, 
not culture. It is rather the plight, pleas- 
ure, and destiny of the self in the face 
of these and other things which inspire 
the writer to write. Everything outside 
the person, or, in the words of Ortega y 
Gasset, “everything that composes, fills 
and constitutes the world in which 
man finds himself at birth, possesses no 
being of its own, is nothing in itself— 
but is simply something for or something 
against our ends.” This preponderance of 
the self, we should emphasize, is espe- 
cially characteristic of Spanish and Span- 
ish American literature, a fact confirmed 
by Spanish and Spanish American history. 
The conquistadores were not social or 
political 


engineers, but warriors and 


priests with an entirely personal, religious, 
and sometimes irreligious motivation for 
distinguishing themselves. Even today the 
third class is inconsequential in Spanish 
America, because in Spanish America 
very few have ever cared about com- 


munity life as we know it. There has 
been a tendency, exaggerated in in- 
numerable instances, to consider the in- 
dividual as complete in himself. A good 
example was the gaucho, the Argentine 
plainsman of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

The gaucho was a beef-eating vaga- 
bond who seemed organically inseparable 
from the horse beneath him and the knife 
in his hand. He was a creature descended 
from an old type, the Spanish adventurer 
of the sixteenth-century European wars 
and American explorations. We might 
compare his spiritual evolution to the 
process of the ingrown toenail. The ex- 
plorers of the sixteenth century engen- 
dered the widely-separated settlers of the 
pampas, and the settlers of the pampas 
engendered the gauchos. Throughout this 
genealogy there was a progressive isola- 
tion, material and spiritual, a constant, 
restless ingrowing of the mind and soul. 
From generation to generation the plains- 
man transformed himself from a purpose- 
ful colonizer to a nomad. Little by little, 
as if by a kind of reverse natural selec- 
tion, his humanistic attributes were re- 
placed by purely intuitive ones. Think of 
the sword and the knife. Wielded by 
Spaniards of the conquest, the sword was 
the instrument and signal of chivalric 
tradition; its usage represented an institu- 
tion and style of civilization. But the 
gaucho’s knife was intuition and reflex, 
a formidable appendage of passion and 
temperament, the mere extension of per- 
sonal caprice. 

There were good gauchos and bad 
gauchos, but only the term “bad gaucho” 
(gaucho malo) came to signify a type. 
The bad gaucho inspired fear and ad- 
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miration in the hearts of his country- 
men. He openly scorned civilization, 
foreigners, and book-learning. The great- 
est and most terrifying of all gauchos 
was Juan Facundo Quiroga, who achieved 
sufficient political power to threaten the 
overthrow of Rosas, Argentina’s cold- 
blooded dictator. Facundo lives on, in a 
partly factual, partly fictional biography 
by Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, as the 
great scoundrel of nineteenth-century 
Spanish American literature. 

Facundo was known as the Panther of 
the Plains. In Sarmiento’s book, at the 
age of eleven Facundo starts to assert 
himself, knocking his schoolmaster off 
his chair. At fifteen, he organizes a 
gambling ring and kills his first man. 
When older he tears the ears off his 
mistress and kicks a man to death over 
a disagreement in a card game. And when 
his son Juan annoys him with some triv- 
iality, he splits Juan’s head open with 
an ax, “to make him be still.”” Facundo 
needs money, which his father refuses to 
lend him, He waits until his father and 
mother are asleep in their cottage, bolts 
the door, and sets fire to the straw roof. 

Facundo was squat and husky, with 
unkempt black hair and beard, and dark 
eyes full of fire that never looked at an 
adversary directly. He was not blood- 
thirsty; he much preferred wounding a 
man to killing him. The important thing 
was to leave a mark, his mark in the form 
of a conspicuous scar. Though astute, he 
was not an imaginative schemer. He was 
simply a bad-tempered egoist who en- 
joyed humiliating people he knew de- 
spised him. The author explains his égo- 
istic drive in the simplest terms: 


A need exists for man to develop his strength, 
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capacity, and ambition, apd when legitimate 
avenues are lacking, he will forge a world 
with a morality and laws all its own, into 
which, he will be pleased to point out, Napo- 
leon and Caesar were born. 


IN INTERESTING CONTRAST to Facundo, 
insensitive villain of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is Pito Pérez, hypersensitive victim 
of the twentieth century. Pito Pérez is 
a shadowy figure of post-revolutionary 
Mexico, the forlorn hero of José Rubén 
Romero’s famed novel, The Useless Life 
of Pito Pérez. He is introduced as the 
mere silhouette of a man. From the first 
page we read, “His huge, worn-out 
shoes winced with pain; his pants seemed 
woven from cobwebs, and his coat, but- 
toned with a safety pin, implored help 
from all its open seams.” The novel covers 
a near lifetime of grotesque misfortunes. 
Like the picaresque protagonists of earlier 
Spanish literature, Pito drifts from one 
intolerable situation to another. He is 
falsely accused of robbing a charity box; 
is seduced by the adulterous though 
wizened wife of the pharmacist for whom 
he works; is condemned to one week of 
sweeping the public square for drinking 
too much, then dressing in a bed-sheet 
and wreath of flowers and making ob- 
scene pronouncements, Athenian style, in 
the streets. All men scorn him; all women 
except one deceive him, the exception 
being a female skeleton robbed from an 
anatomy class. He marries the skeleton, 
lives and sleeps with it—a fitting prelude 
to his own death, which symbolically 
occurs on top of a garbage heap. 

Few fictitious creations in any litera- 
ture offer a sensibility so prodigious and 
so exacerbated as that of Pito Pérez. All 
the world’s evils and calamities seem to 
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have been devised for his exclusive per- 
sonal suffering. In his testament he be- 
queaths his growling scorn to the poor, 
because of their cowardice, and his excre- 
ment to the rich, because of their avarice. 
His final lament is his lack of sufficient 
strength to spit in the face of all human- 
ity. 

A curious compound of villain and 
victim is Agatha of the Argentine novel- 
ist Eduardo Mallea’s book Todo verdor 
perecera (All That Is Green Shall Perish). 
Agatha, whose name suggests the hard- 
ness and impermeability of agate, marries 
Nicanor Cruz, hoping that he will add 
vitality to her drab existence. He does 
not. They live a poverty-stricken and 
monotonous life together in an isolated 
country house. The only distraction of 
each is to make the other suffer. Cruz 
(which means cross, a cross for Agatha 
to bear) becomes ill and takes pleasure 
in making Agatha serve him. Happy to 
see that Cruz’s fevers become stronger, 
but at the same time oppressed and re- 
pelled by his gaunt face and wild delir- 
iums, Agatha finally makes him die of 
pneumonia by opening all the windows 
on a cold night. She returns to the city, 
where she becomes the mistress of a man 
who soon tires of her faded beauty and 
abandons her. In her solitude and poverty 
she slowly goes mad and is pursued in 
the street by sadistic children who throw 
stones at her. The final sentence of the 
novel is: “Agatha turned and rushed into 
the darkness.” 

Another protagonist whom, like Aga- 
tha, we might classify as half-victim 
and half-villain is Cacio, monster and 
martyr of the Uruguayan Carlos Reyles’ 
novel, La raza de Cain (The Descendants 
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of Cain). Cacio is a demon of envy, born 
with an inherent hate of humanity. Like 
the biblical Cain, he cannot bear the 
facile happiness of others, We are made 
to sympathize with Cacio, who is cruelly 
though almost inadvertently victimized 
by a more talented and better-looking 
rival, Arturo. Arturo wins the affections 
and hand in marriage of Laura, who from 
time to time had given Cacio hints that 
she might really be interested in him. 
Cacio does not take his rejection lightly. 
On the eve of Laura’s and Arturo’s wed- 
ding, he sneaks into Laura’s bedroom and 
successfully poisons her glass of milk. He 
later confesses that at the moment of 
the crime he “acted in perfect awareness 
of his perversity,” and rationalizes the 
situation by calling himself a rebel rather 
than a criminal. In a confessional letter 
to his only friend he writes, 


He who rebels assassinates something: a prin- 
ciple, an idea, a creature; it makes no dif- 
ference. On the other hand, those who ac- 
cept the law kill the best in their souls, and 
at this point I don’t know which way is the 
more condemnable. 


THE CHILD VICTIM is a frequent topic of 
Spanish American literature in both so- 
ciological and psychological narratives. In 
El nino que enloquecié de amor (The 
Child Maddened by Love), the Chilean 
novelist Eduardo Barrios presents a frail, 
lonely boy, an illegitimate child scorned 
by his legitimate half-brothers and step- 
grandmother. It is a very short book, in 
the form of a diary which reveals the 
child’s progressive infatuation with An- 
gélica, ten years his senior. When at a 
party he sees Angélica kissing her fiancé, 
the child goes crazy, taking refuge under 
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a table. The consulting physicians diag- 
nose the malady as the “pernicious effects 
of alcohol on an infantile brain,” sup- 
posing that somehow he had got into 
the punch bowl. The tragic feature of 
this victim is his innocent forfeiture of all 
the joys of childhood. He has none. He 
suffers instead from incessant, Werther- 
like agonies, At the age of ten, he is 
afflicted by a twenty-year-old’s emotions. 
The author asks, ““What kind of venom- 
ous lightning is it that awakens some 
souls in the night, robs them of the dawn, 
then plunges them into an existence of 
darkness?” 

Finally in the Spanish American litera- 
ture of victims and villains we see the 
theme of the terrible dictator. In many 
respects, recent and current books about 
caudillos are descendants of Sarmiento’s 
biography of Facundo. They employ a 
kind of psycho-zodlogy to describe their 
feline and rabid-dog-like protagonists. 
Muertes de Perro (Dog Deaths) is the 
title of the expatriate Spaniard Francisco 
Ayala’s latest novel, about political life 
in an imaginary tropical country. In this 
veritable ballet of assassinations, the dic- 
tator is shot by his first secretary at the 
instigation of the dictator’s wife. The 
first secretary, in turn, is killed by the 
chief of secret police, who by clandestine 
understanding had been the next in line. 
No one in this satire is free from taint, 
not even the archbishop, the minister of 
education, or the American ambassador, 
who in an unfortunately quite typical 
gesture presents to the dictator’s wife a 
pet dog flown in from the United States 
on a superfortress. 

In general one can say that the villain 
in Spanish American literature is more 
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likely to have achieved his awesome stat- 
ure through an excessive and fictitious 
evaluation of himself than through greed, 
hate, or the desire for specific vengeance. 
He craves power neither for good nor for 
evil, but as an attribute of his character. 
The victim in Spanish American litera- 
ture is most likely an expert in mental 
masochism, self-denigration, and scorn of 
others. Heedful of every circumstance, 
he is a hero in reverse, an ironic com- 
pendium of the most unacceptable social 
traits. Both villain and victim live a 
life of splendiferous gesture, yet their 
gestures have the real substance of per- 
sonality. When Nufez de Balboa, dis- 
coverer of the Pacific, plunges waist-deep 
into the water and takes “real, corporeal, 
present and eternal” possession of the en- 
tire ocean in the name of Royal Spain 
and himself, he gives a meaningful ex- 
ample of Hispanic psychology, a psycho- 
logy by which the individual claims total 
possession of reality, bends it, twists it, 
compresses it, until it conforms at last 
to the mold of his spirit. 

What, then, does this evident frequency 
of villains and victims in Spanish Ameri- 
can literature mean? Are villainy and 
suffering a monopoly of Spanish Ameri- 
can culture, secretly abetted by bad text- 
books, the Catholic church, or agents of 
the Soviet Union? Or is it rather that the 
bad gaucho, the derelict rogue, the dic- 
tator, the suffering child, the envious and 
frustrated lover, all imply to us that 
suffering and villainy, sinning and being 
sinned against, comprise a personal and 
philosophic question for every man— 
especially in those regions where a new 
culture is still in gestation? But an ap- 
propriate distinction must be made. 
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Whereas fiction in the rest of the West- 
ern world tends now to see human life 
in a complex relationship of man against 
his accumulating circumstance, of the 
so-called ME against everything else, or 
the NoT-ME (the use of the grammatical 
accusative here suggests passivity, doubt, 
alienation), fiction in Spain and Spanish 
America prefers to look at human life in 
the more direct, dialectical relationship 
of man and his neighbor, friend, enemy, 
or lover of 1 and THou (the use of the 


Postcard 


SARA VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN 


The postcard is neat and clear with the picture 
Intended to invoke nostalgia or possibly envy. 


grammatical nominative here suggests 
directness, expectation, and intimacy). 
Indeed, both the NoT-ME and the THOU 
are potential monsters, The third class 
is the consequence of one; the truculent 
villain is a consequence of the other. It 
is not in our power to choose the form 
of monstrosity with which we must 
struggle, but it is enlightening though 
not satisfying to recognize them as rep- 
resentative of two distinct and, hereto- 
fore, incompatible worlds. 


The message is brief and not at all like the sender, 
Being circumscribed by space and fluid time 
Nibbling at the pen. It will be delivered to you 
With a handful of circulars, the current magazines, 


And perhaps a bill. 


What I thought as | walked down the road to buy it; 
What I did after I wrote it and sacrificed it 


To the endless maw of the post-box will be secret always. 

Speak; card, speak of the faithful heart, 

The eyes wide with new vistas, the mind steady above the words. 
But do not speak of the night coming and the bed empty 

Except for the cards I received 


Spilled over the empty sheet. 
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Mi Paisano, Charlie Otter 


RICHARD BARNES 


HARRY NOTICED with the instinctive dis- 
like the serious tourist bears toward his 
own kind, near the border anyway, that 
there was a red Oldsmobile convertible 
with a California license plate parked 
outside the little cantina. He slowed the 
truck way down and eased off the high- 
way into the deep mud in front of the 
cantina. When he stopped the engine he 
could hear the surf and the sound of the 
wind pressing down the rocky slope of 
the coastal hills. The rain had stopped 
and the sky was full of broken clouds, 
the sea of varied hues and shadows, the 
green grass all shades among the rocks. 
He went inside. 

“You see that car out there?” said a 
loud thick voice. “Well, that’s my car, 
and nobody is taking it away from me!” 

The cantinero ignored the other Amer- 
ican and greeted Harry. He remembered 
Harry and brought him the kind of beer 
he liked without being asked. How fine 
it is to be known by bartenders! Harry 
didn’t ask about the cockfight because a 
cop from the Rosarito delegacién was 
there. 

“I’m making the payments on it. It’s 
my car. Nobody is taking it away from 
me: nobody.” 

The other American was a tall fleshy 
man with curly unkempt gray hair and a 
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large nose. He was wearing a plaid shirt 
and a black coat that had large squares 
traced in the fabric in metallic thread. 
He stood back a bit from the counter, 
bent at the hips, his large hands resting 
flat on the counter between gestures. He 
was pretty drunk, all right. 

“I know my rights down here. This is 
not my first time in Mexico. I’ve been 
here many times. Maybe about—thirty. 
Mexico City. Guaymas. Mazdlan. Get 
that?” 

The cop looked out at the empty high- 
way with a perfectly expressionless face. 
He had a plastic cover on his blue hat: 
a little bored man about five feet three 
or four. The cantinero favored Harry 
with a smile that was both professional 
and friendly. 

Harry asked in Spanish, “Who is my 
compatriot?” 

“Who knows, another drunk more.” 

“Who is going to take his car?” 

“Oh, nobody. The policia”—the cop’s 
eyes turned unexcitedly in their direc- 
tion, met Harry’s, and returned to the 
highway—“told him he should sleep a 
while. Not drive drunk. This one is 
really stinko: este anda pedo pedo.” The 
cantinero giggled affably. “He came in 
here thinking he was back in the United 
States. Went the wrong direction in 
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Tijuana. He thought he’d already crossed 
the border. The policia told him he 
should sleep a couple of hours before 
going on.” Then the cantinero told Harry 
the details of the most recent auto wreck 
on the highway. He had been a cantinero 
all his life and knew all the gossip there 
was around Rosarito: a great deal for 
such a small town. A young sport from 
Vera Cruz, a real mujeriego, had had the 
end of his tongue bitten off by an Amer- 
ican girl, He came out of the motel and 
ran away and they found the girl with 
the piece of tongue in her hand.— 

“I’m a good friend of the American 
consul in Ensenada,” the drunk said. “A 
good friend. A damned good friend. You 
guys don’t scare Charlie Otter any.” 

—and (Harry lost quite a bit here) it 
seems they put her in jail not know- 
ing what else to do. Nobody knew where 
the Veracruzano was; he just disappeared. 

The cop shifted on his stool and picked 
up his coffee cup. He drank slowly, look- 
ing over the rim of the cup at the high- 
way. 

—Then two weeks later they were still 
looking for the man when someone came 
into a gas station and made signs for 
them to fill his tank. He wouldn’t talk. 
They asked him questions and he just 
shrugged (the cantinero showed how, 
his little elfin face smiling passively, 
wryly). They asked him, “Did you lose 
your tongue?” Finally the man nodded. 
“How?” Shrugs. He took a pad and 
wrote, I don’t remember. 

“Well, I think I'll go now,” Charlie 
Otter said. “I think I'll go down and see 
my good friend the American consul in 
Ensenada. Okay?” 

All three looked at him. 


“Okay? I’m going to Ensenada.” 
Silence. 
“I know the American consul. Okay?” 
The cantinero shrugged. Charlie Otter 

gazed at them defiantly for a while and 

then looked away with a sigh. 

Harry asked the cantinero, “If he goes, 
will he be arrested?” 

The cantinero shrugged again, grin- 
ning amiably. ““Who knows?” 

“Will Se arrest him?” The cop’s face 
was wooden still; it hadn’t changed ex- 
pression since Harry came in. 

“Oh, no, it’s not his jurisdiction. The 
highway, only the highway patrol can 
arrest him. The delegacién has responsi- 
bility for the town only: pura poblacion.” 

Of course they hadn’t told Charlie 
Otter that, just let him sweat. They 
didn’t enjoy his discomfort, but were in- 
different to it as one is indifferent to the 
little becerro’s pain at a comic bullfight. 
And they had, after all, offered him 
advice. 

“This is not my first time in Mexico,” 
Charlie Otter explained. “I’ve been here 
many times. Probably thirty; or more. 
No, this is not my first time—and it’s 
not going to be the last.” 

He held out his hand toward the win- 
dow. “If anybody shakes down that car 
out there, theyll have to shake down 
Charlie Otter first! (That’s me.)” 

The cop got up and went out the front 
door and then down the little arcade be- 
tween the bar and the dining room. 

“Hey, where’s he going?” Charlie Otter 
asked in a soft voice. 

The cantinero didn’t answer. Charlie 
Otter’s eyes turned to Harry. 

Harry said reluctantly, “I don’t know. 
The rest rooms are back that way.” 
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It was a pleasure to see Charlie Otter 
lighten with relief. “Oh, whew, I thought 
he was about to get hacked with me. 
You know, telephone or something.” 

“I don’t think so,” Harry said, 


IT WAS SILENT for a while. A couple of 
cars passed on the highway. Harry asked 
the cantinero about the cockfight. He 
didn’t know under what circumstances 
they were legal, but the ones this can- 
tinero knew about were, as he said, casi 
contrabanda and their location was only 
decided on the night before they were 
held, Saturday night. The cantinero was 
a great fandtico of the cockfights. Harry 
didn’t really like them, because they did 
not make him proud to be a human being, 
as the bullfights did, but he wanted to 
see a few in case there was anything he 
could learn from them. The first one he 
saw surprised him because, where he had 
expected deadly fury and aggressiveness, 
these cocks had to be stimulated to fight 
at all and then they would forget about 
it after a little while; and when one 
cock was lying down and the other 
standing on top of it the judge would 
have to be careful that the downed one 
didn’t let itself be smothered. Otherwise 
it would just die without a struggle. The 
one on top would just stand there, blink- 
ing its eye-sheath. They were, after all, 
chickens. The men made bets and put 
the beaks of the cocks gently into their 
mouths. 

The cantinero was telling him in detail 
about the last week’s cockfight when the 
cop came back in and he changed with- 
out transition to telling about a party 
of tourists who had died at the hotel. 
They’d had some pills but nobody knew 
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how they died. Gas maybe. Or why. All 
this told through the elfin, tolerant smile, 
while the cop resumed staring morosely 
out the window. 

Charlie Otter broke in: “My friend, 
would you like a ride to Ensenada? I'll 
be leaving for Ensenada in about—” he 
looked at a wrist watch the size of a silver 
dollar—‘‘five minutes.” 

“Thanks,” Harry said, “but I’ve got 
my truck there. I guess it'll take me 
where I’m going.” 

“That’s right,” Charlie Otter said. He 
peered out the window at the truck. 
“That’s a wonderful thing. Why, you 
could use it for hunting; or fishing; or 
camping; or—” he made a violent back- 
hand wave of his arm but couldn’t think 
of another use for the truck: then re- 
covering partly, “—for anything. I only 
wish I had the courage to get.a truck. It’s 
a wonderful thing.” 

Well, that truck was a big pet of 
Harry’s. He said, “Yeah, it’s all right for 
some things.” Of course he realized that 
it didn’t take any courage to get a truck. 

“Well, okay,” Charlie Otter said, “I 
think I'll just roll on down and see my 
old friend in Ensenada—the American 
consul.” Fumblingly he emptied his beer 
bottle into his glass, filling it to the top 
so the foam rose above the edge of the 
glass. Didn’t spill a bit. “Anybody think 
I ought to be staying here?” 

Harry watched. The tolerant smile and 
shrug, the wooden dollface under the . 
plastic-covered hat gave no sign of having 
heard. Of course they wouldn’t stop 
him, it was none of their business. They 
wouldn’t even tell him it wasn’t. Charlie 
Otter’s nerve failed again and he finished 
his beer slowly. 
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“What happened to the woman and 
the man whose tongue was bitten off?” 
Harry asked. 

They took the man to the jail and 
he recognized the woman but wouldn’t 
make a complaint against her, so they 
released her. Neither one remembered 
how it happened. ‘We were both drunk, 
it’s not her fault. Let her go.” The Vera- 
cruzano was still putting his hand up 
all the skirts he could around Rosarito. 
Not having any tongue made him quite 
a novelty with the girls. 

“Well, I think I'll go,” said Charlie 
Otter. “How far is it to Ensenada?” 

“Forty-three miles,” the cantinero said. 

“How’s the road?” 

“Oh, a good road. Highway.” 

“Yeah, I know you Mexicans,” Charlie 
Otter said. “You always say the road is 
good, it wouldn’t matter if the damned 
thing had been closed for a year. O si, 
el camino es bueno, This is not my first 
time in Mexico.” 

He was right. A Mexican will not tell 
a stranger that a road is bad, and he will 
make up directions how to get some- 


where if he doesn’t know. It seems that 
this is done out of a polite unwillingness 
to be present when one is disappointed. 
Actually the road to Ensenada was a good 
one. 

“I’ve been here many times. This is not 
my first time, and it’s not going to be 
the last.” 

So he went out to his car. Christ, he was 
drunk! They should have stopped him. 

He was backing up violently onto the 
highway with his rear wheels spinning in 
the mud until when they hit the pave- 
ment they caught with a chirp and he 
shot clear across the highway just in 
front of a truck loaded with scrap. The 
truck swerved honking, skidded, tipped, 
then came back under control and con- 
tinued down the highway without hav- 
ing slackened speed, still honking, while 
a hubcap that had spilled off the load 
clattered on the asphalt and rolled off 
into the mud. Charlie Otter’s convertible 
came wallowing and spinning up out of 
the mud, lurched onto the pavement, and 
headed off down the coast for Ensenada 
on the wrong side of the road. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


A Walk in the Mountains 


AIMEE BUCHANAN 


IN THE FALL of 1916 a new instructor, Ruth 
Suckow, appeared in the English department 
of the University of Denver. I was conscious 
of her for the first time one day when she 
took charge of the English I class, a group of 
about a hundred freshmen, in which I was one 
of the assistants. The freshmen, cowed but 
reluctant, came to order quickly, their atten- 
tion drawn by the quiet authority and the 
soft voice of the girl who stood before them. 
Later I knew her in the advanced literature 
classes where she, too, was a student that year. 

In the English department there were five 
or six of us who fancied ourselves as “liter- 
ary,” mainly because we loved our subject and 
because some of us aspired to write. After 
Ruth came, this group became more cohesive 
and self-conscious, undoubtedly inspired by 
her patent sureness about literary things. 
After all, she had attended Grinnell College 
in Iowa (“back East” to us) and had more- 
over studied one year in Boston. She naturally 
became the leader of us all. She was the one 
who knew more about everything we cared 
about than we did; she had read more than 
any of us; she knew what she was talking 
about when she expressed views on novels or 
short stories or poetry, while our views were 
tentative and faltering. 

Little by little, for 1 was backward, shy, 
and uncertain, I came to know Ruth well. 
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She was very kind to me, encouraging, and ° 
genial. She was living at University Park with 
her sister and brother-in-law, Emma and Ed 
Hunting. Sometimes I went home with her 
after afternoon classes to have tea or hot 
chocolate. 

When I was a senior, Ruth was working 
for the M.A. and taking certain English 
classes for Mrs. MacFarlane, the head of the 
department, with whom she became a favor- 
ite. That last year of school was made rich 
for me by Ruth’s friendship. Ruth loved 
walking. I lived just about a mile away from 
the university, in South Denver, which was 
so sparsely settled then that almost the whole 
walk from Emerson Street east and south was 
across vacant lots. We called it prairie. (I 
think this was a word I got from my mother, 
who had lived in Wisconsin near Prairie du 
Sac.) This open land with no fences or side- 
walks, and only a rough wagon track, with 
nothing growing on it but tumbleweeds, 
snakeweed, sand lilies, little purple wild 
asters, and an occasional small nubby cactus, 
had a charm of its own; for the ground was 
high and you seemed when walking home 
from the university to be walking right to- 
ward the high purple wall of the Rockies, 
where often you could distinguish Long’s 
Peak and Mount Evans and the Mount of the 
Holy Cross, so brilliant was the light. Ruth 
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often walked home with me, or instead we 


would take off on another dirt road leading 
almost straight north from her house. This 
went through more open country with the 
same unbroken view of the great mountain 
ranges. 

It was a revelation to me to take a walk 
with Ruth. Her conversation was not com- 
monplace, even when she commented on 
everyday things. She liked to recite poetry; 
she taught me to love it even more than I 
had when I only read it. I think she knew 
nearly all of the Oxford Book by heart. 
Poems I had read and passed by with little 
admiration became new and significant on her 
tongue—the perfect little verses of Landor, 
the early anonymous religious lullabies and 
carols, and the Elizabethan songs. 

On Saturdays we would plan on longer 
walks. One of these I remember was to Little- 
ton, about ten miles from where I lived. Ruth 
came about ten o’clock in the morning. My 
mother was somewhat amused and puzzled by 
the idea of walking to Littleton when we 
could just as well take the little train that 
ran out there; but she helped me pack a 
lunch of her delicious breakfast biscuits, well 
buttered, with thick slices of cold roast pork 
between them, and she insisted that we take 
plenty if we were going to walk all that way. 
We also had some hard red apples. All I re- 
member of the walk is that I enjoyed every 
minute, that we sat near an irrigation ditch 
to eat our biscuit sandwiches, and that I was 
delightfully tired when we finally got home 
and brewed and drank all of a big pot of ‘tea 
in my mother’s silyer teapot. There were 
many such walks, some of them along streets 
with sidewalks, although we didn’t enjoy 
those so much. 


Near the end of the school year in 1918— 
I was to be graduated that June—Ruth 
broached the idea that we two should try to 
find waitress jobs in Estes Park. She had done 
this sort of thing once before, in Yellowstone 
Park, when she was at Grinnell. We wrote to 


Enos Mills, who owned Longs Peak Inn at 
Estes, and we were surprised and pleased when 
our offer to work was accepted. I was busy 
making applications for a teacher’s job, but 
Ruth swore she would never do academic 
work again. 


LIFE AS A WAITRESS at the Inn proved at first 
to be very strenuous. We went to bed at night 
exhausted not only from carrying heavy trays 
the long distance from the kitchen to our 
tables but from the strain of adjusting to a 
kind of work neither of us was fitted for. 
Since we were new, we were assigned the 
largest family groups to wait on. My post was 
the farthest from the kitchen. Our enormous 
black enamel trays, about three feet by four, 
were loaded expertly in the kitchen by the 
cook and her assistants. A breakfast or a din- 
ner for six or eight could be loaded on one 
tray. The dishes would be stacked in such a 
way that we were nervous lest the whole 
thing topple over and slip to the floor. The 
cook, a cantankerous little Irish woman, 
showed us how to spread the left hand under 
the tray, hoist the tray almost to head height, 
and keep it in balance with the right hand. 
We were amazed at ourselves when we saw 
that we had successfully landed a trayful of 
fruit, full cereal dishes, platters of ham and 
eggs, plates, coffee pots, cups, and biscuit and 
muffin dishes on our stands. We had a bus 
boy, a weedy, anemic youth named Russell, 
who carried out the full trays of dirty dishes. 

Because Ruth was so small, the head wait- 
ress later took pity on her and assigned her 
a table near the pantry door; but I endured 
the long-distance stretch to the end, since I 
was tall and looked strong. We became proud 
of learning all the waitress tricks. We learned 
that we must serve food as quickly as possible, 
to avoid complaints that it was cold. The 
food we served looked very good to us, for 
our meals in the “help’s dining room” were 
anything but delectable. Some of the older 
girls showed us how to supplement our diet. 
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Each table in the guest dining room had on 
it permanently an often-renewed jar of very 
good jam—peach, apricot, or raspberry. We 
learned how to snatch mouthfuls of jam and 
muffin after breakfast or lunch when the head 
waitress’ back was turned or when she was 
out of the room. In fact, we learned to tip off 
a muffin or biscuit from the dish onto our 
serving table, where it got hid by a napkin 
or a cup until it could be eaten. Those muffins 
swallowed on the double, with eyes on the 
doors to the office and the pantry, were most 
delicious. Fried chicken, a specialty of the 
Inn, was served often. That, too, could be 
knocked off the platter and kept until after- 
ward. Once or twice we each managed to get 
a couple of pieces and carry them out, right 
in front of the cook, hidden in our apron 
pockets. These were treasured up for the mid- 
afternoon snack when we were out walking. 
Russell distinguished himself once or twice by 
swiping sacks of green corn from the storage 
closet. On those occasions the whole gang of 
waitresses, guides, dishwasher, and other help 
would have an evening picnic and roast the 
ears over a fire a mile or so away from the 
Inn. Green corn was unknown to the “help’s 
table.” Once we even had, thanks to Russell, 
a quarter of a wheel of cheese; we ate this, 
melted, on the corn. 

The guides, who took guests on climbs up 
to Timberline Cabin on Longs Peak or even 
to the top of the Peak, were the aristocrats 
of the hired help. There were only four of 
them, young men from Colorado College and 
the University of Colorado, who were skilled 
climbers. Sometimes they favored one or the 
other of us with invitations to take walks in 
the evening, but for the most part they stayed 
aloof, probably because they could not afford 
to stay up late, as the climbing parties started 
out very early. 

Ruth and I bunked in a bare room contain- 
ing a white iron double bed, a washstand with 
a pitcher and a big bowl, and a couple of 
derelict kitchen chairs. If we wanted a tub 
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bath we had to pay twenty-five cents for the 
key to the bathroom. Our clothes were hung 
on pegs behind a faded cotton curtain. A 
high shelf held everything we couldn’t put 
in our suitcases—hats, writing paper, ink, our 
little red notebooks (bought by Ruth before 
we left Denver), and two other notebooks 
and our pencils. We kept a diary in one of 
these notebooks later on. 

Our fellow-workers, with the exception of 
the cook, were kind and openhearted, but not 
exactly our sort. We did share expeditions 
with them, and once all of us went on a party 
which was conceived when an old cabin was 
discovered on the mountainside. Everyone said 
the cabin had once belonged to Joe Mills, 
Enos’ brother. Permission was asked and gain- 
ed from Mr. Mills for the staff to use the 
cabin. We all went up one afternoon and 
helped sweep it out. Then we decorated it 
with pine boughs for the party. By the time 
we got back to serve supper we were so worn 
out that the thought of climbing up to the 
cabin again was tiresome. But we went. The 
party, enhanced though it was with plenty 
of stolen food, was rather a dud. We never 
used the cabin again. 

Excursions like this, undertaken with the 
others, were things Ruth and I enjoyed to 
some degree, but our greatest pleasure was in 
the things we did together. Then and then 
only we could talk about our own interests— 
books, poetry, natural beauty. So far as we 
knew, nobody there shared our tastes. After 
dinner, which was at noon, and after our 
tables were set for supper and the dining 
room was swept, our time was our own until 
about 4:30. We had some time in the morn- 
ing, too, but this was spent usually in wash- 
ing our clothes and ironing, or shampooing 
and drying our long hair in a sunny place 
behind the help’s dining room. There wasn’t 
enough time to go anywhere then, for neces- 
sarily our outings were all taken on foot. But 
in the afternoons when our time was our 
own, we would go on long hikes on the nearer 
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mountain trails, or on walks up or down the 
road that passed the Inn. On the road going 
toward the St. Vrain Canyon, a couple of 
miles away, we discovered a little teahouse 
called the Big Owl. We made friends with 
the proprietors, two middling young women 
who knew how to make delicious cheese 
dreams. Here we had tea or hot chocolate and 
cheese dreams for twenty-five cents apiece. 
Mr. Mills did not allow any tips to be given 
to his employees, so our outings were paid 
for strictly out of the pocket money we had 
brought with us. We would not receive any 
wages until we left. But once in a while a 
guest would give a tip behind the back of 
the manager or the proprietor. Thus, once 
Ruth was given a whole dollar. That day we 
had a special tea at the Big Owl. 

Any direction we took for our walks, un- 
less we went up the small climbing trails 
beloved by the older guests at the Inn, usually 
involved the main road. Here we were in the 
midst of a big mountain meadow, full, as 
August drew near, of black-eyed Susans, little 
stunted sunflowers, squaw pinks, and small 
blue asters. Off this road, a mile or so away, 
was another favorite haunt of ours in the 
afternoons—the pine grove. Here we could 
lie dreaming in the sun on deep soft beds of 
pine needles, or sit writing in our notebooks, 
and talk. This pine grove was known to the 
guests at the Inn, but rarely visited by them. 
The waitresses liked it only in the evening, 
or at night for sleeping out. The Inn provided 
its guests with sleeping bags, sometimes taken 
up to Timberline Cabin where there was a 
rest house for guests. Once in a while, if 
begged, the guides, when they knew no guests 
would want the bags, would open the store- 
room and let us take them for the night. 
There were usually four or five of us girls 
who went. We would wear our khaki pants, 
wool stockings if we had them, and heavy 
sweaters, for sleeping out at that altitude is 
more than chilly. The pants in style then 
were like riding breeches, or even like soldier’s 
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wear in World War I. The guests at the Inn, 
of course, had more fashionable gear. One 
English woman (she and her husband were 
our favorite guests because we imagined the 
man looked like John Masefield!) wore a 
charming tweed costume of a coat, skirt, 
and knickers. She always had the skirt on 
when she left or returned to the Inn, but we 
had seen her on the trails in her knickers. We 
often wondered where she hid the skirt while 
walking. 

Sleeping out in the pine grove was an ex- 
quisite if sometimes very chilly experience. 
There was something wonderful about the 
feeling of freedom we had when we went 
down the road to the pine grove. We made a 
ritual of arranging our bags, crawling in 
them, settling down on the pine needle bed. 
Then came the time when you lay awake, 
eyes wide open, watching the sky, noting the 
stars, and listening to the strange icy silence 
of the night and the small sounds within that 
silence. There was no question about our being 
able to wake early enough to get back to the 
Inn before anyone was around to observe our 
return. The cold penetrated the bags-——which 
were of inferior quality, I am sure, not like 
the present-day ones—so that you woke often 
during the night. By morning we would all 
be huddled together in a tight little bunch 
for shelter from the wind, and for warmth. 


RUTH was of course the one who had the 
marvelous idea of our walking home to 
Denver—the whole ninety-odd miles. She 
began in July to talk about it. I knew my 
mother would never approve of such a proj- 
ect, and Ruth, I think, knew the same about 
her relatives; yet neither of us, once the thing 
was mentioned, had any idea of not doing it. 
To me, it seemed to be the climax of a sum- 
mer’s adventure (I had never been away from 
home before without some member of my 
family), and I could think of nothing I 
would rather do than take a long walk in 
Ruth’s company. Now, more than forty years 
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afterward, I never think of that week’s walk 
without a feeling of utter content and joy 
that once I lived those youthful, halcyon 
days. I would not have missed it for all the 
gold I can imagine. Knowing the disapproval 
we would encounter in Denver, we decided 
(quite callously, I think now) not to mention 
it in our letters home, but to write the news 
on the very day we were leaving the Inn. This 
is what we did, and now that I am old, I 
realize that we caused much anxiety in our 
two homes. But then we did not dream that 
our people would worry over us, for were we 
not young and strong and able to take care 
of ourselves? 

We made our preparations quite secretly. 
We didn’t want to tell our plans until just 
before we left. We expected to wear our 
hiking clothes, our pants, middies, sweaters, 
and our old straw hats to shield us from the 
brilliant western sun. We had our aspen walk- 
ing sticks that the guides had made for us 
early in the summer. We each had a knap- 
sack, which we had brought with us from 
Denver. In these we packed changes of lin- 
gerie and middies, soap, toothbrush and paste, 
towels, handkerchiefs, comb, and face powder. 
Also into the packs went a glass jar of bacon, 
a box of biscuits and one of crackers, six 
little boxes of chocolate tablets, Postum given 
us by a guest at the Inn, and matches. One 
other thing we prepared: a book of poetry for 
the road. We used Longs Peak Inn stationery, 
folded and sewed into a booklet about four 
by five inches. From somewhere we got India 
ink and took turns writing in it the poems 
we knew by heart. Naturally Ruth supplied 
most of them. The book was supposed to 
have only poetry connected with walking, 
but the limits were wide. It contained Words- 
worth’s “Yarrow Unvisited” and “Yarrow 
Visited,” Padraic Colum’s “An Old Woman 
of the Roads,” Vachel Lindsay’s “Buddha,” 
many of Landor’s lyrics and Emily Dickin- 
son’s, things from The Shropshire Lad, “The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree” and others of Yeats’s, 
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songs from Shakespeare, Shelley’s “Ode to the 
West Wind,” and many others. It began with 
Sandburg’s “The Road and the End,” and 
ended with Masefield’s “Roadways.” 

We left the Inn, late of a fine bright 


. August morning, not exactly blessed by the 


management, but enthusiastically cheered by © 
our co-workers (with the exception of Cook) 
and some of the guests, including our English 
couple. Old snapshots of us make us look 
impossibly weird. There we are in khaki 
breeches and puttees, middy blouses, and 
straw hats, with our knapsacks slung proudly 
over our shoulders. Nobody could imagine 
anything more old-fashioned looking; and no- 
body would guess from our looks that we 
were in our early twenties. Nor would any- 
one, looking at these photographs, realize how 
happy we were that day. 

We walked sedately off down the road, but 
we were full of excitement and wonder that 
we were actually on the way. We were con- 
scious that we were doing something out of 
the ordinary. Forty years ago nice’ young 
ladies did not go off alone on walking trips 
on lonely mountain roads; neither did they 
appear in public, as we were going to do in 
Boulder and Denver, in pants; neither did 
they turn in any old place to sleep. And they 
certainly did not sleep out alone without any 
cover but sweaters, as we did that first night, 
at a nine-thousand-foot altitude. 

Our first day’s progress was leisurely. We 
walked along utterly content to stroll, and 
naturally we stopped for lunch at the Big 
Owl, where our two friends cheered us on. 
After that, the afternoon was one long dream 
of mountain meadow, sky, and flowers. In 
one place we encountered some cows. At 
least, I was sure they were cows, but Ruth 
was afraid that one was a bull. I volunteered 
to go ahead and shoo the animals off our road, 
but she wouldn’t hear of this, so we took a 
long detour along the side of the mountain, 
picking our way through aspen and pine 
thickets. 
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We came to Copeland Lake. We passed 
quickly by the people rocking on the porches 
of the Lodge and went down to the lake, 
where we lay on our backs and looked at the 
blue water and the bluer sky. But we had 
determined to get to Allen’s Park before we 
stopped, and that was still five miles away. 
We walked on, and here began the first re- 
fusals of rides. We had sworn that we would 
walk every step of the way to Denver; we 
would not accept rides. Allen’s Park had a 
boarding-house and cottages and a small store. 
Here we were viewed with much curiosity; 
we were asked where we expected to stay the 
night and were informed that there was no 
habitation within the next twenty miles, so 
we nonchalantly said we would sleep out. The 
storekeeper gave us up as crazy, but he sold 
us two oranges, four eggs, and a box of fig 
Newtons. We went on, determined to put 
some distance between us and Allen’s Park 
before stopping. After a mile or so, rather 
drooping from our packs, we found our camp- 
ing ground on a rocky hill from which we 
could see Mt. Meeker. There was a gray-green 
field below and an aspen grove by the little 
stream, and all was still in the calm of early 
evening. We built a fire, toasted bacon and 
ate it on crackers, and finished with Postum 
(which we seemed in duty bound to use since 
it had been given us) and fig Newtons, and 
chocolates from the Big Owl. Our fire smoke 
streamed back, we thought, up the valley 
toward the Inn. 

It had been a day without blemish. We 
sat and read some poems from our anthology 
of the road and wrote in our notebook. As 
it grew dark we picked out a spot on the 
top of our knoll (quite the coldest place we 
could have found) to sleep. We wanted to 
have a full view of the stars. This we had, 
and also cold winds that finally defeated our 
fatigue and woke us up. No matter how we 


shivered and huddled in our sweaters and 
backed up to each other, we could not sleep. 
We decided to build another fire, and went 
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ranging round in the cold moonlight looking 
for wood. The fire was weak and uncertain, 
but finally we teased it into a size that threw 
off a little heat. We ranged our supply of 
wood beside us and lay down, one on each side 
of the fire. First we toasted our backs, then 
turned our fronts to the fire. Ruth dragged 
out a flannel shirt that had belonged to my 
brother Monroe and wore it tied around her 
neck. At one in the morning we decided we 
must have something hot to drink. I was 
elected to go down to the creek for water, 
while Ruth was to find more wood. I re- 
member crawling under a fence, barbed- 
wire of course, and through slushy weeds to 
the stream, where I dipped up water in the 
can and went joyfully back up the hill. We 
did an Indian dance around the fire while the 
water heated. Postum and crackers on a 
windy mountainside, while we sang songs like 
“Believe Me, if All Those Endearing Young 
Charms” and “Bonnie Doon” and “Loch Lo- 
mond” and “Annie Laurie.” But we felt a 
little warmer afterward, and tried to sleep. 
Toward morning we felt the little wind be- 
fore the dawn, different from the night wind. 
It blew our hair, and in the morning we found 
it had also blown the wood ashes. All the 
while the moon made silver the tremendous 
landscape around us. 

In the early morning light we looked at 
each other and laughed hysterically. We were 
sights, gray-faced, haggard, our long hair 
ashy. When we had fed the fire, we tried to 
comb the ashes out of our hair, turning it 
loose to let the wind blow through it. Then 
we went down to the stream to wash as much 
of ourselves as we could bear to expose to ice 
water. 

We made our coffee-Postum first; we need- 
ed it, for we were trembling with cold. The 
eggs got hard-boiled in the Postum. Bacon 
and crackers and fig Newtons and oranges. 
We ate everything we had, even chocolate. 
We were happy. We had survived our cold 
night among mountain peaks. The fire died 
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down as the sun rose. It occurs to me to 
wonder now why no fire lookout spotted our 
midnight fire, but none did. We had been 
alone with the mountains, the glittering sky, 
and the moon and wind. When the sun got 
really warm, we lay down again in full sun- 
light and slept blissfully for a couple of hours. 
When we woke we were refreshed; we suf- 
fered no ill from the cold we had endured, 
and we were eager to be on our way. We 
essayed another cleansing in the stream, comb- 
ed our hair again, shook out our clothes, and 
started off again. Ungratefully we hid the 
last of the Postum under a stone. Without 
saying a word, we knew we would not try 
another night out, if we could find shelter. 

For miles we traversed a great mountain 
meadow, two tiny figures moving across an 
enormous landscape. The Olympian stillness of 
the peaks around us kept us silent often with 
the pure happiness of being alone there in the 
midst of them. At times we said how impos- 
sible it seemed that we were here, escaped 
from the commonplaces of the Inn to a world 
empty of other human beings, rich in trees 
and flowers and rocks and clouds and sun- 
light and celestial mountains. Nowadays this 
road is an automobile highway, a holiday path 
for tourists who only catch fast glimpses 
of vistas we had time, as we passed tortoise- 
slow, to learn by heart so that they have 
never been forgotten. We chanted together 
often our favorite walking poem, “Give me 
my scallop shell of quiet,/ My staff of faith 
to walk upon,/ My scrip of joy, immortal 
diet,/ . . . My staff of glory, hope’s true 
gage,/ And thus I'll take my pilgrimage . . .” 
with its triumphant end: 


Over the silver mountains 

Where flow the nectar fountains, 
There will I kiss the bowl of bliss, 
And drink mine everlasting fill 
On every milken bill. 


We were truly in a scallop shell of quiet, 
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under a blue shell of sky and cloud. These 
were hours of the purest pleasure. Often in 
the mountains near my father’s mine I had 
walked alone, and I had thought it strange 
that no one I knew cared as I did for moun- 
tains and the sense of forlorn immensities 
they give. Now I knew someone who enjoyed 


’ as I did. Cut off from our known world, we 


walked, we stopped, we talked or were silent. 
Everything was enchanted—the aspens with 
one sign on them of frost, the first ruby of 
the sumach, the silent peaks, the streams. 

Past ranches where we got water and ad- 
vice, we came to the road that led down the 
St. Vrain Canyon. We welcomed the roar of 
the waters. The long-needled pines gave way 
to what Ruth called “summer Christmas 
trees.” The road twisted and turned with the 
stream. Black-eyed Susans, gone some time 
ago at the higher altitude of the Inn, bloomed 
again here in great clusters. After three more 
miles, we entered Peaceful Valley, a broad 
space with trees about it. At the inn, a man 
doing some carpentering greeted us. We told 
him our great need of soap and water and 
food and drink. He offered us first good cold 
water to drink from an old glass bottle, 
painted in white with old-fashioned figures of 
little boys and girls skipping in a meadow. 
We washed our faces and hands in a cubby- 
hole behind the office. Later, a sweet-looking 
woman gave us dinner—beans and bacon, 
coffee, some sort of canned fish, and about 
seven slices of homemade bread apiece, with 
much, much butter, and pudding. She stood 
beside us and watched us eat, while at another 
table three men fed. Then she took us out and 
started us on our road. 

We began to climb up and away from the 
green little valley until we came to a field of 
timothy and wheat. We went through the 
timothy to the hill road, while the sky grew 
inky black and the air was full of thunder— 
rolling a long way off. We came to a house 
that advertised milk and cream for sale, 
where a little girl of the reliable mother’s 
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helper variety came out to see us, with 
Colonel, a half-grown collie. “They got the 
dog to bring up with the baby,” she told us. 
The baby, only sixteen months old, was trot- 
ting around on tiny feet, a perpetual smile 
of delight on her face. The mother came out, 
said she had no milk, but gave us water. She 
told us the baby was named Ellen, and now 
all sorts of kin were turning up with the 
name Ellen. 

Down the road we sat for a while on 
a bridge over the golden-brown stream and 
wrote in our notebook before we went on up 
hill and down. The big Stanley Steamers on 
their way to Ward passed us, and people 
waved. We came to an old smelter near a 
mine and dared to go into the tunnel for a 
short way. There were tumble-down, desert- 
ed cabins all about. At the top of another 
long, long hill there was an Arthur Rackham 
sort of house, all wet gray and peaked, with 
blind windows. As we rounded this house, we 
saw three more crazy-roofed houses. The road 
went down abruptly and crookedly, and Ruth 
said, “There is Goblin Town.” This was 
Ward, a ghost town even then. There was 
no sun that day, but the sky was a weird, 
stormy blue. Streets ran up and down the 
hills, set with queer little houses, white or 
brown, most of them empty and forlorn. 
There were two churches with white spires 
and silent bells. Some of the houses were nar- 
row and high and threw off an arm here and 
there to the side. Roofs sagged and curved, 
but still held. Past the churches we found 
the C. and N. Hotel (we never found out 
what C. and N. stood for), with twin gray 
wooden stairways leading to the door. Here, 
of all things stood a character we immediately 
named the Henna Lady, evidently a stray 
from a city. She seemed fascinated by the 
sight of two strange-looking girls, and during 
the whole of our stay she followed us about, 
asking questions and proffering information 


of a kind. 
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We were fiercely hungry, for we had done ; ,+a fine view of the top of your head, with the 


about seven miles, most of it uphill. The 
Henna Lady deserted us, men in khaki shirts 
and pants tucked into high boots passed 
through the hall to dinner, while we stood 
footsore and famished by the ugly hatrack. 
At last, “Do you ladies want supper?” were 
the welcome words of a round blonde who 
seemed to leap out of the dining room. We 
took off our packs and our hats, hanging 
them on the hatrack, and went into the ban- 
quet hall, a large room painted white and 
papered with white paper—no design, just 
plain white paper. It seemed to us impossibly 
clean. One large long table stood in the mid- 
dle; here two long rows of men ate silently 
and methodically, with the belle of the place, 
Henna Lady, presiding at the head of the 
table. We were put at a square table for four 
where already two more silent men were 
chomping. I was seated opposite a gray-hair- 
ed miner, Ruth opposite a chinless one with 
inquisitive, doglike eyes. 

We ate, almost as silently as the rest. And 
passed things to the two men, who would 
point peremptorily at what they wanted. 
After popping a question into mid-air we 
learned that there were two gold mines still 
running in Ward. We ate canned corn, hot 
corn bread, potatoes, meat loaf, coffee, and a 
strange yellow pudding—a lovely feast of 
starches, but we didn’t care. We were lean in 
those days. Even the miners had finished long 
before our appetites were sated. Then the 
Henna Lady led us to the “parlor” where the 
register lay waiting for us to sign. A sagging 
bookcase held an extensive collection of min- 
eral samples. There were a few books, but 
nothing that we would ever care to open. 
There was an eight-day clock on the wall. At 
an old walnut table two men played cribbage. 
There was another parlor with a piano and a 
hard sofa made from a white painted seat 
with a green pad on it. A large white-framed 
mirror was tilted so far forward that you got 
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rest of you disappearing downward quickly. 

We went out on the porch to enjoy the 
cold, cold evening air. The dark came down 
fast over the gray-yellow dumps of the mines 
and the white houses. Henna Lady came out 
presently to talk to us, telling us she was 
there on account of her hay fever. It was 
dull, she said, because there was nothing do- 
ing all day long; all you could do was sit 
around. We saw her doing it next morning, 
near the stove in the parlor, rocking and 
reading an old newspaper. We went inside, 
touched the piano keys, but were eager for 
bed, and presently the blonde summoned us 
to it. 

Our room was just off the parlor. What a 
room! A folding bed let down, a rickety 
stand with a pitcher of cold water and a 
bowl, a chair, a built-in wardrobe, and a 
dresser with a long glass. Here we were re- 
assured as to the looks of our legs in puttees. 
We were glad to see that they did mot look as 
fat as we had imagined. By our bed was a 
pair of men’s shoes; on the wardrobe hung a 
cap; on the dresser was a litter of stuff, pin 
cushions, “hair receivers,” china trays, ring 
boxes filled with junk, a large framed photo- 
graph of a man in a mackinaw in a snowy 
landscape. We loved the room; it was a haven 


of rest. We took off our middies and pants 
and went to bed in our “combinations” and 


the white stockings we wore under our put- 
tees, for the air in the room was as cold as 
the outdoors. Ruth added Monroe’s old flan- 
nel shirt. We scrubbed first in the china 
bowl, taking turns at it, and finally putting 
it on the floor to stand in it and tread water 
with our tired feet. We propped the window 
open with an aspen staff. Before we went to 
sleep, we heard a cowbell far off. The next 
day Ruth wrote in our notebook, “A prayer 
before sleep,” and copied out part of “Give 
me my scallop shell of quiet.” In the room 
just outside our door the men playing cards 
were slapping down the cards and calling 
numbers. In the morning the Henna Lady 
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told us that two other men discussed over 
road maps the best route for us to take to 
Boulder. 

It was a beautiful night’s sleep. When I 
woke in the night, I seemed to breathe just 
once and then fall asleep again. We got into 
the dining room the next morning just in 
time, and ate with the Henna Lady. We had 
oatmeal (something I wouldn’t touch at 
home), coffee, fried eggs, thick bacon, and 
at least four or five pancakes apiece. After 
breakfast we went into the parlor and sat 
near the stove, unwilling yet to go into the 
icy air. While we scribbled in our notebooks, 
we talked to two men who were going to 
walk to a tungsten mine. They seemed to 
recognize us as brothers of the road and gave 
us much advice as to the proper method of 
making windbreaks to sleep behind (oh, that 
we had known that the first night! ), of open- 
ing hot bean cans, of stowing things in 
packs, of getting through Yellowstone Park, 
and of eating enough to walk on. As if we 
needed advice on that! They were rather 
taken with the idea of us—girls who could 
and did walk a good many miles a day, un- 
aided by males. Later, when we met them in 
the store, they advised us about lemon drops 
to keep from getting thirsty, and one in- 
quired innocently if pants and putts were as 
warm as skirts. 

We went out to inspect Ward. The little 
white churches looked sweet. The Church of 
the Cross was locked. There weren’t enough 
people to pay a priest, an old woman who 
lived next door told us. But the Methodist 
church was open; evidently there were 
enough Methodists to pay the preacher. Since 
we were recent graduates of a Methodist uni- 
versity, we made free of the church, and 
even dared to sit down at the twin organs and 
try to play college chapel hymns in unison, 
though one organ played a quarter of a tone 
higher than the other. 

It was late in the morning when we went 
back to the hotel, packed our kits, and were 
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ready to leave. Ruth begged cookies from the 
cook and came away with eight of them for 
a dime. A man sitting on the stairs in the 
hall gave parting advice and told us he 
thought we could get to Boulder by night. 
We had intended to go only to Sunshine or 
Sunset or Salina or some other town we had 
been told about. But his parting words egged 
us on to Boulder. Lady Henna called goodbye 
and good luck, and we went down the crook- 
ed lanes out of Ward. At a spot below the 
town where someone had had a fire before us, 
we heated the beans we had bought in the 
store, following carefully the advice of our 
friends—to make three nail holes in the can 
before heating it. We toasted bread and 
cheese, and finished with the cookies. All this 
time a gray donkey had been cropping near 
us, and now his owner came, gray also, and 
packed for the road. He pointed up the hill 
where we found sweet spring water in a 
_ wooden well. 

Now we began our eighteen-mile tramp to 
Boulder. We went up and down hill upon 
hill, and as soon as we were finished with one, 
we had to begin another. We had lost sight of 
Longs Peak, but the blue Arapahoes bleeding 
silver were visible at every bend in the road. 
We turned at one point for a last view of 
Ward in its pocket in the hills. We walked 
for a long time along the ridge of a hill, and 
all around were the purple mountains, one 
with a glacier caught on its breast. We crawl- 
ed under barbed wire to get to a ranch house 
to ask for water to slake our thirst, but no 
one was at home. We went on, still thirsty, 
meeting no one but a boy with a burro, until, 
round a hill, we walked into Goldhill—once a 
miner’s mecca. After several fruitless attempts 
we found a house where we got water to 
drink—a cottage with a yard full of lavender 
wild asters, where the woman of the house 
helped us pump up glass after glass of lovely 
cold water before we were satisfied. We went 
on down a high road which followed a lit- 
tle milky stream; and we were hot and weary 
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pilgrims in the sun. At last we came to Salina, 
another old mining camp, where we went to 
the post office and sent postcards home. Some- 
one told us it was only seven and a half miles 
to Boulder, but before we were there it seem- 
ed like seventy. We came and went through 
a place called Summerville, and as we went 
on down the canyon we caught a glimpse of 
the plains, all blue and wavy in the heat. It 
was sad notice to us that soon we would be 
leaving the mountains. At Crisman, we were 
told it was only six and a half miles to Bould- 
er! This, after all we had done! After miles 
more of curves and windings, we asked a 
man with a team how many miles it was to 
Boulder. He said, ‘Oh, about five or six!” 

We groaned but hitched our packs to a 
new spot and sprinted on, determined to make 
Boulder by night or bust. At a house where 
they were preparing supper, a woman told us 
that there were only three and a half more 
miles to Boulder. Round another curve we 
came into the main Boulder canyon, a smooth 
broad white road, and all kinds of temptation. 
Cars of all sorts and conditions stopped and 
asked if we didn’t want a ride, but we lived 
up to our vows and refused them all. In the 
cars some stared and grinned. One man lean- 
ed way out and with a joyful smile yelled, 
“Hello!” At last, at an old mill, we passed 
into Boulder-—from the road to cement side- 
walks. Here Ruth quoted: 


Who’s known the broad roads of the world 
And tramped them up and down, 

May love a steeple in the mist, 

But never love a town, 


We tramped the streets until we found the 
house of one of the girls we had known at the 
Inn. Her mother never turned a hair at the 
sight of two grimy persons in breeches, but 
found a room where we could sleep. It was in 
a little house, half-stone, half-wood, where 
lived an old lady who had two vocations, she 
told us. She took in washings, and she gave 
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music lessons! Our room had a kitchenette 
attached, and there, after we had eaten, we 
bathed luxuriously, using the sink. And so to 
bed, listening to the faucet dripping and im- 
agining it was a mountain stream tinkling 
under aspens. 

In the morning, before we were up, our 
friend Mary came to ask us to breakfast. We 
received her with the bedspread draped 
around us in lieu of kimonas, and accepted 
with pleasure. Fresh biscuits and jam! We ate 
without shame. We were invited to a civilized 
luncheon, but even so, that morning down- 
town in Boulder we ate ice cream and cakes 
to satisfy our terrible appetites. 

After lunch we went downtown again. A 
Dog and Pony Show was in town, and as we 
walked quietly down the street, we heard 
someone say behind us, “Show girls, I guess.” 
For the first time in eight weeks we went to 
a movie, where we ate chocolates from a pa- 
per bag. We hunted up a cafeteria for dinner 
and dined gloriously for forty-eight cents 
apiece. We meant to get up early, but it was 
after eight before we struck our cafeteria 
again, and then started out, fed and happy, 
on the road. 

We had lost our mountains. Now we were 
on the plains with ranches on each side of the 
road. The fields were piled with yellow hay- 
cocks or filled with alfalfa in blossom, ripe for 
cutting again. Golden glow and phlox grew 
about the houses, some built like the old 
houses of Iowa and Illinois, so Ruth said. 

An old man leaning over his fence called 
out to us. We went up to him and answered 
all his questions about where we had come 
from and where we were going. Smiling at us 
like a beardless Santa Claus, he said, “Oh, you 
sweet girls! Oh, you’re the sweetest girls!” 
After that tribute, we walked on self-con- 
sciously. We came to a quiet little white 
house surrounded with marigolds and asters 
and great hollyhocks. We wanted water, but 
no one was at home, so we made friends with 
a mother cat who had four kittens almost as 
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large as herself. She was white and gray, but 
all the kittens had yellow splotches added. 
We went on, asking here and there for water, 
for the sun was merciless and the road was 
long. One woman filled our knapsacks with 
summer apples, and another gave us ripe to- 
matoes. She was an old German woman, who 
looked at us in horror. “O my Gott! I 
wouldn’t walk to Denver for five t’ousand 
dollar!” 

At noon we bought our lunch at a pros- 
perous-looking house set in cottonwoods. A 
thin woman at the door squinted at us over 
gold-rimmed spectacles. She was suspicious at 
first, but she let us in in spite of our outland- 
ish costumes, and as soon as she had us seated 
at her oilcloth-covered table, she poured out 
her woes in a steady stream. 

“This war’s terrible, all right. And we ain’t 
seen the worst of it, all right. Why every 
time I go to cook, seems as if there’s some- 
thing else I can’t use, all right!” And so on. 
There was nothing wrong with the milk and 
the food she set before us. 

Her husband sat on the plush sofa watch- 
ing us eat. It was past time for him to go 
back to the field, but he couldn’t bear to 
leave this impromptu circus which chance 
had brought to his door. He pointed out to 
us the road to Louisville, three miles or so 
away, and told us that Broomfield must be 
our night’s stopping place. 

Now, for the first time that summer, we 
felt real summer heat. Once or twice we gave 
up, dropped our packs beside the road, and 
sat under the cottonwoods, munching apples 
and reading poetry. Once we took a nap in 
the shade. We went right through Louisville 
without stopping. It had flat wooden houses, 
scorching on the plain, around a smoking 
smelter. We couldn’t wait to leave it. 

Broomfield was supposed to be eleven miles 
away, and now the road was hotter and ug- 
lier. White stones blazed in the sunlight on a 
long hill. Car after car passed us. Alkali dust 
lay thick on the weeds beside the road. Road 
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signs taunted us with lies. “Broomfield 2 mi.” 
“Broomfield, 5 mi.” “Broomfield, 11% mi.” 
And then as we expected another sign that 
would read 10 mi. at least, Broomfield was 
upon us! And it was mot gay. Life centered 
around the garage. We found the one board- 
ing-house, a red brick house which at least 
had charming animal friends—a collie, a lit- 
tle black and white dog, a white cat. A smil- 
ing, goodhearted, sloppy blonde greeted us at 
the door. 

For supper we had cold, yellow salmon, old 
fried potatoes, and thick rye bread. At this 
feast there were seven men who worked at 
the garage. One sat down, unashamed, in his 
undershirt; but he was gallant, for he took 
our water glasses to the kitchen to refill them, 
and he gave us his preserves when he saw 
there weren’t enough to go around. We ate 
what we could and washed it down with the 
awful water of Broomfield—pure Epsom salts, 
we thought—and chicory coffee. 

Our room that night was quite the most 
extraordinary we had on the trip. There was 
a pink and white iron bed, set on a dirty 
flowered carpet. We soon discovered that the 
sheets had not been changed since the last in- 
mate’s departure. In a panic we decided to 
sleep on the quilt under the dusty white 
spread. Between our room and another one 
there was a wide doorway, closed only with 
curtains. We asked who slept in the other 
room, and our landlady said, “Oh, one of the 
old men, but he'll never know you're there, 
and anyway, I'll pin the curtains together!” 
This was not all; a door that gave on the 
front porch had uncurtained glass over it. 
We put our sweaters up over the glass, pray- 
ed that the old man wouldn’t try coming 
through the curtains, took our customary 
baths in a wash bowl in the dark, and went 
to bed, blistered and groaning, and thorough- 
ly uncomfortable with the thought of the 
dirty bed. 

The night was punctuated by “Sister” 


playing the piano for her beau, trains roaring 
by, the laughter of the boarders. In the morn- 
ing, the ceiling shook with the bounce of an 
upstairs roomer getting out of bed. In the 
next room there was a mysterious crackling 
sound as if the old man was rising from a bed 
of newspapers. Perhaps he too disliked the 
kind of sheets he got. 

We were glad to shake some of the dust 
of Broomfield off ourselves and march on to 
Denver. There were ranches along the way 
still, and sweet haycocks and fields of alfalfa, 
but the number of cars increased. That day 
forty-seven cars wanted to give us rides. We 
did think it would be fine to make a grand 
entry into Denver in the Holsum Bread 
truck, but we refused even this offer. At 
twelve noon we entered the city limits and 
set our feet again on the “pavements gray.” 
We wanted to shock our dearest friends, and 
specifically to call our families, so we looked 
for a telephone. Used to walking up to houses 
to ask for whatever we wanted, we turned in 
to a neat brick house with pink flowers on 
the lawn. A stout little Englishwoman took 
us in gleefully, offered us her whole house, 
fed us candy, and settled down to enjoy us. 
Her house was old-fashioned, full of dark 
carved furniture. She had a lovely old high- 
boy loaded with keepsakes. She said she liked 
the smell of outdoors on us. Her welcome 
was the final touch on all the kindnesses that 
had been showered upon us by those who 
lived on our road. 

We were in Denver! And no harm had 
come to us. We had never had to wield our 
aspen sticks. No misfortune had come upon 
us. No one had molested us. We had blisters 
and a coat of tan, and we were eager to get 
home now to tell it all to our families and 
friends. 

And as we walked up 16th Street after 
crossing the viaduct, we were met by a Den- 
ver Post photographer and had our pictures 
taken—to confuse our friends even more the 
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next day, when they saw them accompanied 
by a news story about two girl tramps! 

But I doubt if either of us ever lost a sense 
of the indescribable splendor of the moun- 


Don’t Blame the Bull 


JOHN RAINEY 


NOTHING FILLs the day with pleasure for me 
as much as talk about natural things with 
natural people. I’m a butcher, proud of it too. 
I like to talk about food, mostly meat, and 
for many years I’ve had the pleasure of talk- 
ing and working with a man who has spent a 
lifetime in the meat business. 

On this we always agreed: two things that 
have lost most of their positive values are 
vegetables and meat. Many of the marketed 
meats have become insipid on account of the 
inactivity of the animals providing them, the 
injection of drugs into the animals, and the 
commercial formulas by which the meats are 
prepared. Science cannot accurately measure 
the ingredients that go into the makings of a 
good beefsteak any more than it can gauge 
the genuineness of a folktale. Among things 
unmeasurable by science are nature-composed 
vitamins and minerals. Only people with cul- 
tivated tastes can measure the flavor of food, 
and the cultivation cannot be acquired from 
a mail order catalogue. One must know what 
is lacking to qualify as a judge. Few people 
recognize the loss of values that I speak of. 

The meat of cattle raised on commercially 
prepared feed formulas, given overattentive 
care, and stuffed until they become nothing 
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tains we had walked through and loved. 
When Ruth sent me her last book in April, 


°1959, she wrote in it: ‘“‘To recall the times 


when we read, wrote, and walked together.” 


more than devitalized blobs of flesh, cannot 
please an epicure. If the beefsteak you eat is 
sawdusty in quality, don’t blame the bull; 
he’s not responsible for man’s stupidities. 

College experiment stations are attempting 
to produce a drug that will turn all the feed 
consumed by cows, steers, and hogs into ten- 
der, lean meat. First, they tranquilize the ani- 
mals into an eating stupor, and then they 
have to change the results with another drug. 
Of course the drug companies find this a very 
profitable arrangement. Tranquilizers elimi- 
nate the hooking at the feed stalls and exer- 
cising fat off. I’m not against fat on beef 
cattle, but I believe in putting it there in a 
natura' way. When cattle have been placed 
on feed for an extensive length of time the 
fat begins to penetrate the flesh in the form 
of little feathers; this is called marbling. If 
the fattening process is continued, this mar- 
bling will harden and become thick gristle. 
This type of gristle is never found in the flesh 
of range bulls; for this reason the flesh of the 
bull is often very tender. 

Butchers, especially the older ones, have a 
sense of values that is realistic about both 
beefsteak and life. Over the years I’ve had the 
pleasure of working with this man Les Burch. 
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He loves a good tale and tells one with gusto 
and vividness. He hails from the north central 
Texas town of Mineral Wells. He had a cous- 
in, something of a dirt farm philosopher, liv- 
ing there, known by all as Granpa Burch. 
Most of the local boys carried their problems 
and observations to him for comment. After 
the felating of some catastrophe or some tale 
of woe, he would always reply, “Well boys, 
that’s bad, but it could have been worse.” 

In the community lived a cattle buyer who 
spent most of his time away from home buy- 
ing cows and trifling on his wife. In time she 
sensed what was going on and began playing 
the same game. One time he told her that he 
had to go to Fort Worth on a buying trip and 
would be gone three days. He returned in the 
late evening of the second day. He had a 
pistol with him as he entered the house and 
he used it on a tomcat he found in his bed- 
room. 

The next day some of the boys hurried out 
to Granpa Burch’s place and told him the 
news. He took it rather calmly and then re- 
plied, 

“Well boys, that’s bad, that’s real bad, but 
it could have been worse.” 

“What do you mean it could have been 
worse, Granpa?” asked one of the boys. 

“Why hell, if it’d been night a’fore last it 
woulda been me!” 

Les knew a man in Terrell who made his 
living hauling cargo with a team of oxen. 
One of the oxen died and the owner sold the 
remaining ox to Burch. The ox, a big animal, 
had done much work in his lifetime. His 
owner had taken good care of him by feeding 
him good forage and grain. The ox was about 
twelve years old when Burch slaughtered him. 
He left him to hang in an icebox over the 
week end. He was really surprised at the 
quality of fatness, firmness, and texture of 
the animal’s flesh. Rolling pones of fat cover- 
ed the ribs, loins, and shoulders. The meat 
was as tender as that of a newborn calf and 
the flavor was something to talk about and 
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remember forever. Not many people these 
days would believe that an ox would be palat- 
able; fewer still would be willing to sample 
one to find out. I’ve always contended that 
age, environment, and natural feed make a 
good beef carcass—not mere weight alone. 


LEs CLAms that the finest beef he ever ate 
was raised on the mesquite grass and mesquite 
beans of West Texas. The public doesn’t care 
as much for flavor as for tenderness. Take 
frying chickens. In order to insure tenderness 
mass producers coop up fryers in pens, out 
of sunlight; they prevent the chickens from 
exercising and force-feed them day and night, 
creating as much flesh as possible in as short 
time. And chicken hens get the same treat- 
ment. “Caged eggs” simply means that they 
are the produce of caged hens. Nothing is 
natural about this type of existence. An egg- 
laying hen needs to scratch for her minerals, 
absorb the sunlight, and command the atten- 
tion of a rooster. 

The feed and the whole plan to create this 
tasteless flesh are supplied by commercial feed 
companies. They also finance most of the 
chicken-growing industry. They have planted 
in the public mind the belief that poultry 
and its by-products are best produced in this 
manner. Anyone wishing to learn more ex- 
plicit details on this subject might read Roy 
Bedichek’s chapter on it in Adventures with 
A Texas Naturalist. 

My friend Burch grew up on a ranch. His 
father belonged to a breed of cattlemen that 
has almost vanished. He had a characteristic 
prejudice against sheep and goats because of 
the damage they do to good grazing land. 
Never would he knowingly eat a piece of 
mutton, lamb, or goat meat, and he never did 
but once. 

After World War II many returning serv- 
icemen resolved never to eat lamb or mutton 
for a different reason. Fed old mutton, crudely 
prepared, during their enlistments, they came 
to associate all lamb, mutton, or goat meat as 
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having the same distasteful flavor. Now, little 
lamb or mutton is sold in the United States 
outside of Boston, New York City, and Cali- 
fornia. 

Les Burch neither accepted nor inherited his 
father’s likes and dislikes. He tried lamb, liked 
it, and ate it when it so pleased him. One 
spring week end he brought home a lamb 
shoulder roast and a pork shoulder roast. 
Knowing his father’s prejudice against lamb, 
he told his mother to be sure and cook both 
roasts. When dinner was served Les devoted 
himself to his stomach and was devouring 
lamb, peas, carrots, and new potatoes when 
he heard his father remark on the excellence 
of the meat. Seeing that his mother had placed 
only the lamb on the table, he realized that his 
father was eating lamb. Without thinking, he 
told his mother to bring out the pork for his 
father. He realized later, he says, that he 
should have kept his damn mouth shut. Mrs. 
Burch hadn’t cooked the pork. The older man 
looked first surprised and then angry; he 
quietly told his wife to bring him a fresh 
plate with only vegetables and bread, refusing 
to eat off the same plate. 

Telling this story reminds me of a time 
that a woman came into my shop and asked 
for lamb chops. She must eat lamb on orders 
of the doctor, she said. While I was trying to 
give her a little basic information on the sub- 
ject she interrupted me by asking: “I don’t 
know much about lamb chops, just, what part 
of the cow do they come from anyway?” 

Such ignorance is not as unusual as one 
might imagine. I remember a lady who always 
bought veal round steak. One day she in- 
formed me that she had company from Okla- 
homa. 

“They like beef so I suppose that’s what I'd 
better get. Tell me, just what part of the 
cow do you get beef from anyway?” 
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One chain of food stores in Fort Worth 
specializes in grades of meat for people who 
demand the most pounds for their money. My 
brother is one of their meat supervisors. Two 
of his butchers defy description; one of them 
dips snuff and the other chews tobacco—on 
the job. You can imagine the rest. 

One day a lady asked the tobacco-chewer 
if he thought the cheap hamburger he sold 
would hurt her little dog. He let out a little 
juice and grinningly replied: “Why mam, I 
don’t hardly see how it could. Hain’t got 
nothin in hit ’ceptin air, water, and taller.” 

Come to think of it that’s probably all the 
woman had in her, some air, water, and tal- 
low, but no juices. 

I’ve often wondered whether people yawp 
for tenderness in their food in order to satisfy 
their stomach or to prevent wear and tear 
on—and development of—their teeth. I do 
know that most people satisfy their eyes be- 
fore they do their stomach. If it is tenderness 
people desire, then the Japanese have a method 
that producers should consider. A large steer 
is placed in a stall designed for force-feeding. 
He is massaged daily so that his muscles will 
become soft and the connective tissue will 
loosen; when slaughtered he is tenderness epit- 
omized. In Japan one can buy either this form 
of beef or the tastier imported beef from 
Australia. Australian cattle are fattened on 
range grasses and are raised in a completely 
natural way. 

Population actuaries say that within fifty 
years man will no longer be permitted the 
luxury of eating meat. Vegetable matter will 
be shaped into various forms and artificially 
flavored to resemble meat. I’m not impatient 
for this kind of progress. I suppose that 
butchers and meat will then be part of the 
pageantry of the past and the subject of some 
form of canned entertainment. 
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LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN 


DOES IT MAKE any difference to the American 
writer at present whether he lives in the 
heartlessness of Manhattan or on a ranch in 
the Arizona desert? I ask this question of the 
Fates as an explorer of inner space, as a man 
born in New Jersey, educated in Maine and 
Michigan, sophisticated in New York and 
Washington, D.C., domesticated in Califor- 
nia. For the past twelve years, however, I 
have managed to thrive modestly in a subur- 
ban area of Los Angeles, not too much alien- 
ated from my environment to enjoy the 
pleasures of pool and beach, the barbecue on 
a summer evening, the proximity of Disney- 
land, the pervasive clement weather, and the 
feeling, at certain times, that my audience is 
as near as the nearest post office. I write about 


my various lives as a teen-ager in Pennsyl-. 


vania, a laborer in Connecticut, a college stu- 
dent in a small New England town, or a 
federal employee. I have been around, and am 
now settled down. But there are moments of 
uneasiness, in which I think of myself as an 
exile from felicity in a dubious paradise of 
palm trees and orange blossoms. Kennst du 
das Land... ? 

Goethe was right, of course, to yearn for 
the golden South. He was right to wish to 
escape, albeit imperfectly, from his native 
scenes, his long apprenticeship at court, even 
his own difficult talent. Besides, the Winter- 
reise, the Grand Tour, the pilgrimage to the 
classical shrines of art was then in vogue. A 
house at Malcesine on Lake Garda bears a 
plaque commemorating Goethe’s brief stay 
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A Writer in the Provinces 


there in 1786. But no one will so dignify the 
stations of my journey, the stages of my pur- 
suit, the towns through which I passed un- 
noticed, for I am not a giant beneath the 
dome of thought or a wanderer marked by 
flames and visions. Goethe returned to the 
grimmer North, to Christiane Vulpius, to his 
magnum opus and eventual fame. In his life- 
time the world sought him out and came 
knocking at his door. And finally there was 
Eckermann to record the conversations of 
Senex. For Goethe the center still held. The 
needle pointed inexorably to his heart. The 
community was Goethe. 

In California, on the other hand, there are 
only men and automobiles. The community is 
one of comfort and expedience, to be dis- 
covered in any similar province of America 
today. We do not have a Paris to magnetize 
us, as Paris magnetized Balzac and Lucien de 
Rubempré. Sitting in his house, fortified by 
his twenty cups of black coffee, goaded by his 
debts, Balzac spun out of his intestines the 
web of his novels. He was a provincial, as 
Stendhal was to even a greater degree, yet he 
sat in his coffin for two decades and wrote 
himself lucky to be part of the metropolis he 
seldom saw by light of day. And as he labored 
on, the warm Midi receded farther into mists. 
He was the sanguine César Birotteau, ruined 
by speculation. He was the universal miser, 
Grandet, with the daughter he never had. 
And at length he was one with the stones and 
spires of Paris itself. 

We in the United States have New York, 
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either New York or—in the eyes of many— 
nothing, for, once having lived in New York, 
to live elsewhere means compromise. To the 


writer who moves to the provinces, at least, 
the move has been achieved at the cost of 
precious contacts with his fellows, with the 
publisher, with teachers or mentors who seem- 
ingly care what he does with his material. My 
argument may be extreme, but the truth be- 
hind it is so strong that those who hesitate to 
agree speak at once of compensations. Com- 
pensations? Compensations are like sails with- 
out wind. Yes, the provinces offer surfing and 
supermarkets, dozy main streets and seaside 
vistas. But compensations are hardly the mys- 
terious pulse of excitement that makes New 
York so vital, so stirring, so close to the books 
of Scott Fitzgerald and Thomas Wolfe. 

Call me romantic, hopelessly romantic. 
With a wife, children, and a mortgage, I can 
no longer afford my old haunts along lower 
Fifth Avenue or Christopher Street. Besides, 
those were the days when, for a nickel, one 
could sit all night in Stewart’s Cafeteria 
on Sheridan Square watching as the queers 
fought, listening as the comrades argued. If 
there was a depression in full swing, there 
was also a meeting of minds, however dis- 
parate. The provinces were slightly ludicrous, 
places to be shunned. In that era, the country- 
side was a dustbin or a lush mockery of order 
and prosperity; the squires had barricaded 
themselves in Hooverized retreats. It was the 
city that shouted for progress, and I was deaf- 
ened, if not convinced, by the voices to be 
heard there. 

Times, I am told, have changed, as they 
always do. Nevertheless, I think often and 
fondly about my New York friend, Teddy, 
who changes his address every year, lives on a 
dole from his agent or his family, and runs 
up bills for food at the Russian Tea Room. 
Teddy is a wit, a bon vivant, a bachelor just 
past thirty. Whenever we meet, he has a new 
girl in tow, mentions his psychiatrist, and 
drops a score of names in the field of enter- 
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tainment. As each name bounces on the table 
(among borscht, stuffed cabbage, whiskey 
sours), I am tempted to scoff but remain to 
admire Teddy’s accomplishments: three pub- 
lished novels, a contract for a stage drama- 
tization, a foundation residence in the offing. 
The girl, at any rate, is always impressed— 
and soon, by hook or crook, Teddy has scraped 
together enough cash to pay his debts. 
Forgive me if I sound envious. The point 
is that Teddy is never alone except when he 
sleeps or writes. He is gregarious, warm, affa- 
ble, utterly charming. He is something of a 
rogue, a charlatan who lives by his wits—but 
New York, a Maecenas at his elbow, rewards 
him for his mere presence there. He can hop 
into a cab, lunch with the publisher he hopes 
to have, and come home with a contract for 
an unwritten book. He will burn at midnight 
batting out the first chapter, thinking of the 
next date, fretting about the rent due tomor- 
row, but there are always people with the 
same interests a block away or within reach of 
the telephone. He can profit from propinquity 
to learn who will buy what he has to offer, 
who will sell what he puts into words. He is 
closer to reality in more ways than the pro- 
vincial, closer to the truth that men who rub 
elbows never quite wash off the grime of the 
world. At this remove, I think that the 
world’s grime is full of magic, but Teddy has 
already been touched by glory. Pale as he is, 
he does not need the sunshine or the smog. He 
is alive, involved, besieged by noise, smoke, 
and hunger. In five hot weeks, as summer 
drags to an end, he will have roughed out one 
more novel before he leaves to spend Labor 
Day on the Cape in a borrowed cottage. 


AND WHAT ABOUT ME, a writer in the prov- 
inces? I no longer want to gossip about who 
will sponsor me into a fellowship, or what 
publisher is best for launching a particular 
kind of book. Instead, I have solitude, an 
ideal condition for creativity, disguised as 
privacy. In this province, friends must drive 
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thirty miles to reach your home and return to 
theirs. Here, one does not pick up a phone 
and chat with one’s agent. One cannot even 
find a broad avenue of fine shops and elegant 
women. The coffee houses are for tourists. 
The young suffer from ennui, from conform- 
ity, from the miles that separate former com- 
panions. Where the rumors used to fly, they 
now crawl. Despite the jet age and the air- 
mail letter, the provincial artist is inclined to 
feel neglected and by-passed by the main 
event. He may have good reason for his being 
out on a limb, but what happens when the 
bough breaks and the sap runs to the ground? 
Like me, he will muddle through somehow, 
never quite in the current. There is pathos in 
our distance. 

As I know from having once lived in the 
market place, mere expression is not ade- 
quate. At this particular rung in my ladder, 
I would gladly exchange half an acre and a 
split-level domicile for the hurly-burly of an 
intellectual capital, a place where together- 
ness pays off, a milieu that has room for Teddy 
and his facile typewriter. I did not come to 
the provinces to die. Is there still time to 
carve from the province a kingdom, to trade 
freedom for a sense of direction, to balance 
comfort against the demands of the spirit? I 
was never at home in Bohemia, or easy in the 
hard grind of the literary slaughterhouse, but 
long ago—I walked down Grub Street 
and saw that the lights were green. And after 
all, to have communication with others we 


once 


must first have a community in which ex- 
pression may operate. Community, however it 
be fashioned, is the sine qua non. 


My first book was published as the result 


of a social evening in New York. On that 
occasion, I met a woman who was poetry 
editor for a leading firm. To her, my youth 
and obscurity were not romantic considera- 
tions; an opening for a book existed, and mine 
was available. Likewise, at another crucial 
moment, I heard of a job I desperately needed 
and was crosstown before my future employ- 
ers had time to advertise for help. Coming to 
New York as a provincial, I expected more 
than I ever received, but the gap was always 
taken up by people—all kinds of people amid 
the soot and the hardships. There were worlds 
within a world, but no barriers worth men- 
tioning. Despite the city’s reputation for 
unfriendliness, neighborhoods of likeness flour- 
ished in the very shadows of commerce and 
squalor. 

My telephone was not monopolized by sales- 
men or undertakers. People dropped in at any 
time they happened by and saw my front 
windows lit. One afternoon in late spring my 
elderly friend, the poet Alfred, left his Green- 
wich Village apartment and strolled through 
busy streets to mine. We had tea beneath the 
high ceilings of that brownstone house as the 
sun dipped into the Hudson. Outside was the 
noise of garment trucks, of feet rushing for 
the subway down the block, but inside, as 
day waned, I had the sense of belonging to a 
period and place that has since evaporated. 
Somewhere along the road to the provinces, 
communion took a back seat. The dust is off 
my wings. I shall take a dip in the pool, mix 
another drink, and realize, as the phone rings, 
that the call will not be for me. Neverthe- 
less, I am comfortable. I am again private. I 
am again obscure. 
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Southwest Today 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE V 


shine we can raise a tree to pulpwood size in 
as little as fifteen years, while it takes forty 
years and more to do it in the cold northern 
states and Canada. The forest is the future in 
the South. If our forests are rightly managed, 
the South has enough timberland to meet all 
the needs of the nation for newsprint and 
book papers. The only thing that has held us 
back is the high pitch content in southern 
pine. And we've been able to control the 
pitch in my laboratory.” 

Kurth knew about southern pine and pitch. 
Northern pulpwoods for newsprint, such as 
spruce, contained less than one per cent of 
pitch. Southern pine, on the other hand, of- 
ten contained 2.5 per cent of pitch, or more. 
Repeated attempts to make newsprint from 
southern pine had shown that unless the 
pitch could be removed or controlled, it 
would spoil the paper. It coalesced in siz- 
able gobs after the wood was ground to pulp, 
dropped off on the machinery, gumming up 
the screens which drain surplus water from 
the pulp, and left the finished paper yellowed, 
spongy, and imprinted with resin pits, not 
strong enough to run in high-speed presses 
without tearing. 

“I’ve worked on it ten years and can con- 
trol the pitch in my laboratory,” Herty said. 
“But I haven’t been able to convince anyone 
with capital to put up that my methods will 
work commercially.” 

Kurth had heard about that. The elderly 
scientist had made what he called acceptable 
newsprint from southern pine in his labora- 
tory at Savannah, under rigid technical con- 
trols. The performance was impressive, but at 
best was as window-box gardening is to large- 
scale farming. The laboratory experiments 
didn’t mean a thing in the tough commercial 
world. 

The sad truth of this had been brought out 


two years earlier when the Chicago Tribune 
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and the New York Daily News had heard of 
Herty’s work and invited him to demonstrate 
his process. Herty had shipped three refriger- 
ator cars of Georgia pine pulp, made in his 
laboratory, to a newsprint mill in Ontario, 
where it was made into sample newsprint. 
There had been conflicting reports on the 
quality. News reports in Georgia called the 
paper “as good as any manufactured in Can- 
ada or Sweden.” But soon afterward the 
Tribune and the Daily News announced that 
they were expanding their newsprint manu- 
facturing operations—in Quebec. They said: 
“Newsprint made from southern pine trees 
would be an inferior product, unsatisfactory 
for our high-speed presses.” 

Kurth was impressed with Herty’s faith 
that the southern trees still could be made 
into newsprint. In the days after the Beau- 
mont conference he made several trips to the 
Herty laboratory at the foot of a cobble- 
stoned street on the Savannah waterfront. He 
saw newsprint made on the laboratory ma- 
chines. He caught Herty’s zeal. And so it was 
that this lumberman in his mid-fifties re- ° 
solved to bet his fortune that he could make 
that unfamiliar product, newsprint, from 
that commercially untried material, southern 
pine. “Kurth’s Folly,” the venture was to be 
called by skeptics. Today it is known as 
Southland Mills. 

“I didn’t know any more about newsprint 
than a hog does about a buggy whip when 
Dr. Herty talked me into this business,” 
Kurth said later. But he became a student of 
newsprint. In his magnolia-paneled offices— 
he loved the mast-tall flowering magnolias of 
his forests as well as the pines—he hurried 
through book after book on newsprint. He 
also began to show up at paper mills in the 
northern states and in Canada, inspecting 
plants and asking questions. 

One shocking discovery he made was the 
extreme high cost of a newsprint mill. After 
consultation with engineers he concluded that 


his mill would be of a size to produce no more 
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than fifty thousand tons annually, about half 
of the yearly requirement for Texas publish- 
ers at that time. He learned that he would 
need at least six million dollars to build a 
plant of this capability. 

That was a lot of money to put into an ex- 
periment in the depression years of the thir- 
ties. The money seemed almost impossible to 
raise, even for a man of Kurth’s wealth and 
credit rating. Northern financiers could hard- 
ly be expected to be enthusiastic when they 
already had 400 million dollars invested in 
newsprint mills, most of them in Canada. 
They knew that if there was a “scientific 
breakthrough” which resulted in control of 
the pitch, the fast-growing pines of the South 
would give a newsprint industry in that sec- 
tion a tremendous advantage over mills in the 
North. They congratulated themselves on not 
tossing depositors’ money into a highly ex- 
perimental industry. “Moneyed men ran from 
me as if I were a wounded cougar,” Kurth 
recalled later. 

He had avenues of hope, though. Jesse 
Jones of Houston, then head of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, knew Kurth 
and had vast respect for his business judg- 
ment and talent. In 1938—after Ted Dealey 
of the Dallas Morning News and James Stahl- 
man of the Nashville Banner had signed up 
southern publishers to buy all of the news- 
print Kurth hoped to produce during the first 
five years—Kurth got the promise of what 
was to be, eventually, a $3,500,000 RFC loan, 
to be repaid over a ten-year period. Kurth, 
with his brothers and other Texas lumber- 
men, supplied about a million and a half. 
Louis Calder, head of a well-known market- 
ing and sales organization in the pulp and 
paper industry, put in another half-million. 

Now Kurth was just a half-million short, 
and that was the hardest of all to raise. In 
1939 the Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation held its annual meeting at Biloxi, 
Mississippi. By that time Kurth was at home 
and terribly discouraged. He telephoned Ted 
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Dealey and said: “I’m going to work on this 
newsprint mill for about two more weeks. 
Then, if that half-million isn’t in sight, I’m 
going to call it quits. Tell those publishers 
that I need 500,000 brave dollars.” The half- 
million was promised right there at Biloxi by 
the publishers. Construction began almost im- 
mediately, and the mill was completed in 
January, 1940, in a new suburb of Lufkin, 
appropriately named Herty in honor of the 
tree scientist, who had died two years before. 

Kurth was once described by a long-time 
friend and employee, “Cousin Ed” Tanner, 
like this: “Mr. Ernest is a man who likes to 
get things did right—and did right now.” 
The pestiferous pitch kept Kurth from get- 
ting things “did right.”” Tom Wark, Kurth’s 
plant superintendent and a veteran paper- 
maker who had never used anything except 
northern wood before, said on the opening 
day, “I hate for you to pull the switches to 
start the machinery, Mr. Ernest.” 

And in truth no industry ever got off to a 
more discouraging start. The product on that 
opening day of January 17, 1940, was more 
like blotting paper than newsprint. It was so 
pitted with resin spots that it resembled the 
sheets for a player piano. So much pitch col- 
lected on the new machinery that it took 
days, with jets of live steam and with kero- 
sene and elbow grease, to ungum it. 

The Dallas News bravely used some of the 
first run. Ted Dealey described how the stuff 
behaved on his presses: “It was spongy and 
soft and it tore repeatedly on the presses. It 
would go into the presses white and come out 
yellow. Our readers and advertisers should 
have asked for their money back.” 

In the following weeks the paper got no 
better. The pitch clogged the machinery, 
which had to be halted frequently and clean- 
ed of gum. So there was Kurth’s Folly sitting 
in the middle of Texas apparently without a 
stick of acceptable pulpwood for newsprint 
within a thousand miles. 

Instead of closing down, Kurth turned the 
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six-million-dollar plant into a fantastically 
expensive experimental laboratory. One week 
the plant made paper one way, and the next 
it tried another. Pressmen from newspapers 
all over the South and Southwest were 
brought to Herty to see if they had any sug- 
gestions. An assembly line was built in which 
the pulpwood was “cored and bathed” before 
it was ground to pulp. There was a machine 
that cored out the knots in the pine; knots 
contained the most pitch. Then the wood was 
soaked for three hours in a two-hundred- 
foot-long tank of hot water, to “bleed out” 
the pitch, then given a shower bath to wash 
it clean. It was thought that this brought 
some slight improvement in the paper; but it 
added five dollars a ton to the cost. Later, 
preliminary treatment of wood was abandon- 
ed. Months passed, and the southern publish- 
ers gamely used the dreadful newsprint. Print- 
ing qualities were still wretched, but the 
newsprint was becoming as strong as the 
stoutest imported paper. When an emergency 
came up where a newspaper had to run its 
presses at unusually high speed, the pressman 
would often say: “Let’s put on some rolls of 
that junk from Southland. At least it won’t 
tear. Hope we can read it!” 

In the autumn of 1941 Kurth’s tenacity 
and the publishers’ faith in him paid off. 
Kurth’s technical staff, headed by a Herty- 
trained chemist, Dr. Charles Carpenter, dis- 
covered a way not only to control the pitch 
but also to turn it into a valuable ingredient. 

The wood pitch, they had found, was 
ground into tiny particles when the wood was 
reduced to pulp. Soon after leaving the grind- 
ers, though, the particles would coalesce, 
quickly forming comparatively large “com- 
munities” of pitch. In this bigger shape the 
pitch really became uncontrollable, clogging 
the machines and weakening, discoloring, and 
pitting the paper. 

Dr. Carpenter reasoned that if the pitch 
could be kept in the tiny particles all the way 
through the process it might no longer be a 
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menace. He tried solutions of alum, the sul- 
phate of aluminum, in the grinders. During 
the grinding this alum completely covered 
the particles of pitch. With this alum armor 
the electrical charges of the pitch particles 
were changed. They were no longer attracted 
to one another. They no longer were trans- 
formed into the coalescent blobs. Instead, the 
pitch particles were dispersed evenly onto the 
wood fibers. 

There was no more dropping off on the 
metal, no more discoloring, no more pitting 
from the resin. Instead, the combination of 
diminutive pitch particles and alum made a 
helpful sizing agent for bonding together the 
wood fibers in the newsprint. After that dis- 
covery, the mill began to turn out as fine a 
newsprint as any from Canada and Scandi- 
navia. Kurth paid off the $3,500,000 RFC 
loan five years ahead of schedule. Today, af- 
ter three additional expansion programs, 
Southland Mills is capable of producing 300,- 
000 tons of newsprint annually. 

Shortly after the process was perfected, at 
a dinner given in his honor by the southern 
publishers, Kurth predicted that in twenty 
years the South would be producing a million 
tons of newsprint annually. This prophecy 
came true in 1960. And with new mills go- 


ing up, production in this new industry will 


soar. 

Kurth’s methods have shown that many 
northern and foreign woods formerly rejected 
for making newsprint can now be used. Be- 
fore New Zealand built her first newsprint 
mill, that country’s director of forestry made 
two visits to the mill at Herty to try out 
New Zealand pine in the machinery. The 
New Zealand wood has more pitch than Tex- 
as loblolly or shortleaf pine. Yet it now 
makes excellent newsprint. 

It is the South, however, which has gained 
the most. Southern states have more than 65 
per cent of the nation’s certified tree farm 
acreage, and employ more foresters and plant 
more trees than any other section of the 
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country. New commercial forests are being 
added constantly, promising an inexhaustible 
crop to supply the mills. Meanwhile, with 
newsprint workers among the best paid in the 
South, areas like Angelina County are enjoy- 
ing a new prosperity. 

One night last October seventy-five-year- 
old Kurth was again to be honored at a din- 
ner—this time by forestry people from all 
over the nation. But he never made it. He 
died two days before that occasion, which was 
to pay homage to him as one of the economic 
saviors of the South. 


The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE VII 


orchestra of amateurs and a few professionals 
from the theater pits. 

“IT see what I have to do,” he said. “The 
music largely has been nineteenth-century 
Romantic. I must continue this, and still push 
on both ends, back to Vivaldi, Bach, Haydn, 
and Mozart, and then forward into Ravel, 
Stravinsky, and the contemporaries.” 

In four seasons he was able to convert, say, 
Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps from a 
bewildering novelty into an always-welcome 
repertoire work. 

Dorati also “pushed” the Dallas Symphony 
from a secondary position into the ranks of 
the major orchestras. Doing so he also made 
it impossible for a conductor like himself, 
young, inexperienced, and associated largely 
with ballet, to be first choice of a conductor’s 
selection committee. 

The impact of status was felt when Dorati 
had to be replaced. Walter Hendl was en- 
gaged on the strength of having been asso- 
ciate conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic. Several more experienced and resource- 
ful conductors of smaller orchestras were re- 
jected. 

One was told, “By your record and artis- 
tic reputation you should have the job. But 
we can’t raise $250,000 here on a conductor 
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born in Waco, educated in Houston, and 
known only for his work in Oklahoma.” 

San Antonio, which is not prey to this kind 
of snobbishness, later obtained this man, Vic- 
tor Alessandro, for substantial operatic and 
symphonic achievements that have now run 
into eleven seasons. 

The title “Associate Conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic” worked only once 
in Dallas, as did “Musical Director of the 
Ballet Theater” for Dorati. When Hendl’s 
successor, Paul Kletzki, was selected and then 
a successor to Kletzki, associate conductors 
of the Philharmonic were emphatically re- 
jected. 

A conductor of many admirable qualities 
was the late Ernst Hoffmann of the Houston 
Symphony, who had fought a good fight for 
maintenance fund money and had given 
Houston programs of extensive range. But he 
was “old” in Houston when Dorati flashed 
new and brilliazc in Dallas, and Hoffmann’s 
days were numbered. Before his death in an 
automobile accident, Hoffmann landed where 
his gifts entitled him to be, in the rich school 
of music at the University of Indiana. He 
also inaugurated what is now an American 
festival fixture, a student production of Wag- 
ner’s Parsifal every spring, which thousands 
attend from distant points. 

The Houston Symphony countered Dallas’ 
Dorati by engaging Efrem Kurtz, formerly a 
senior conductor of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo when Dorati had been the junior. 

Kurtz and Dorati once had a public remi- 
niscing spree. Kurtz needled Dorati with re- 
peated, “You remember, Toni, when you 
were my assistant?” 

Dorati finally tore loose. “You know, Effe, 
Toscanini was somebody’s assistant once. Who 
was he?” 

Dorati took the Dallas Symphony on tour 
to Houston and explained in a newspaper in- 
terview that his program was designed not to 
duplicate music that Kurtz had made familiar 
with the Houston Symphony. Kurtz was egg- 
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ed on to rejoin, “My orchestra can play any- 
thing Dorati’s can,” although nobody had 
said that it could not. But the war was on. 

Kurtz finally came to the end of his vogue 
in Houston, and his successor was a Hungar- 
ian importation, Ferenc Fricsay. Since Dorati’s 
days in Dallas, Houston had thought that its 
symphonic salvation should be ‘‘a fiery Hun- 
garian.” Dorati was not exactly fiery and 
Fricsay, an excellent conductor, was certain- 
ly not, being more of a precisionist with an 
academic turn. Fricsay did not last out the 
season. 

We forget how else Houston made out un- 
til it came up with the aged Leopold Stokow- 
ski, long gone from the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra with which he had established his fame, 
but still somebody about whom lively argu- 
ment was possible. 

Stokowski magically inspired bigger and 
better contributions to the Houston orches- 
tra. For a season or two he sold out the con- 
certs he conducted, rarely more than ten for 
a season or less than a third of the program. 
Neither Stokowski in Houston nor Golsch- 
mann in Tulsa would assume the title of 
musical director. “Musical consultant” was as 
far as they would go in recognizing what 
seemed to them to be a musical demotion. 

Kletzki, a Polish-born Swiss national 
around sixty, had come to prominence after 
the war through recordings. He unhesitatingly 
took full title in Dallas, and gave Dallas most 
of his time for two of his three seasons. In 
some respects he proved to be one of the great- 
est orchestral technicians ever to function in 
the Southwest. But he distrusted the orchestra, 
and his program-making was distressingly 
conventional. He never seemed to realize that 
the orchestra had been fully good enough for 
Red Seal recordings under Dorati and Hendl. 
His approach was that of the classroom 


rather than that of the adventurous trouper. 

Dallas had not tired of Kletzki as much as 
Kletzki had wearied of an American resident 
conductor situation. He asked release from 
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the last year of what had been a four-year 
agreement. 

In the meantime Stokowski had brushed 
Houston right out of his flowing hair when 
conductor-troubles beset New York and he 
had the opportunity to return to the more 
spotlighted scene and to take over Turandot 
at the Metropolitan Opera. His reputation 
carried him through to glowing reviews in a 
performance which, to our ears, was the pit 
direction of a novice. 

Houston, looking for his successor, knelt 
to a knighthood and finally persuaded Sir 
John Barbirolli to “front” the orchestra. 
Barbirolli was not about to give up his musical 
plum, the Halle Orchestra of Manchester. 

Dallas, after agonizing appraisals, grabbed 
the forty-nine-year-old Georg Solti, who had 
been booked for the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic but had resigned over the interference 
of the management in what had been assigned 
as his prerogative, the musical directorship. 
The Dallas offer intrigued him and he accepted 
to give nine weeks out of the twenty-six of 
the season. If he likes Dallas and Dallas likes 
him, he may allot more time in the future. 
Solti is highly esteemed in Europe, where he 
divides his time between symphony orchestras 
and opera houses. Another post is that of 
musical director of the Royal Opera, Covent 
Garden, London. 

We are loath to tell a symphony board of 
directors what it takes to raise money, which 
must be half the orchestra’s total cost. If, in 
their travail, they feel that an important 
name among conductors is necessary to in- 
flame the reluctant angels, to pre-sell the 
public on the idea that the name also means 
quality, who are we to tell them differently? 
That is, unless we want to take over a respon- 
sibility that would be passed on willingly. 

If this, however, is to be the pattern of 
symphonic operations in these eager Ameri- 
can cities, other matters must be weighed. If 
each orchestra is to have a stellar known 
conductor, there must be a stellar unknown 
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conductor on the scene, responsible for the 
orchestra’s personnel and playing quality. He 
can be either the de facto musical director or 
the big shot’s adjutant. Both orchestra and 
program-making must be bossed along the 
lines of the only values that insure the future: 
at once a continuing refinement of the per- 
sonnel and a progressive musical orientation 
of the public. 

Some good could come of it if orchestras 
remember their primary purposes as well as 
their dressier ones. For a fine artist-conductor 
does make a difference, and the infusion into 
a locale of all music’s tradition, much of 
which comes from Europe, is beneficial. 

But the objectives of an expensive sym- 
phonic establishment never can be limited to 
one season’s problems. Glamour is both a 
risky and an impermanent investment. In 
time Barbirolli will cease being “Sir John” to 
Houston and become merely “John.” Solti 
will not be forever the “maestro” to Dallas 
but ultimately “George.” We doubt that the 
lordly Von Karajan could last in Dallas or 
Houston without becoming eventually plain 
“Herb.” 

Then who? Europe is no longer filled with 
Toscaninis, Koussevitzkys, or Karajans. Many 
others risen to distinction are Kapellmeisters 
who are no better or worse than their equiv- 
alents in America. 

There is a rift in the low clouds. Two ma- 
jor American orchestras have changed the 
pattern, and in time provincial America may 
come to imitate them. The New York Phil- 
harmonic apparently has settled down with 
Leonard Bernstein, American born and train- 
ed. The Boston Symphony astonished every- 
one by appointing Erich Leinsdorf as successor 
to Charles Munch, who will retire in 1962. 
Leinsdorf is Austrian born but came to 
America in his early twenties, was in Ameri- 
can uniform during the war, and has been 
associated almost exclusively with the Ameri- 
can operatic and symphonic scene. 


If Boston can reach for its next conductor 
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into the pasts of Los Angeles, Cleveland, and 
Rochester, maybe Dallas can afford to take a 
chance some day on a conductor born in Tex- 
as and seasoned in Oklahoma City. At this 
writing, however, our southwestern cities are 
not pace-setters but pace-followers. 


Reviews of Books 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XI 


special attention to those frequenting fields, 
fence rows, forest borders, roadside shoulders, 
and other places readily reached by motorists.” 
The watercolors were selected from the col- 
lections of Mrs. Wills’s work at the Witte 
Museum at San Antonio and the Texas Me- 
morial Museum at Austin, and from her per- 
sonal store. The text is by Howard S. Irwin, 
onetime professor of botany at the University 
of Texas and now on the staff of the New 
York Botanical Garden. 

The plates are clear and beautiful, the 
descriptions comprehensive and easily grasped 
by the layman. For easy reference between 
the two, the plate numbers are repeated in 
boldface type in the margins of the text 
pages where the flowers pictured are described. 
Common names are used as well as the “much 
maligned and much-misunderstood scientific 
names,” and glossaries help with the technical 
terms that cannot be avoided. Keys are pro- 
vided to make identification quicker and 
more orderly than it would be through the 
hit-or-miss method of looking through the 
plates until the flower to be identified is 
found. And there is a map of Texas counties, 
a very useful tool for those who have not 
performed the feat of memorizing the where- 
abouts of all 254. Altogether, this is a hand- 
book to increase anyone’s enjoyment of travels 
across the distances of Texas. 


WE CAN NEVER have too many books that 
reflect the life of our region through the 
observant eyes of widely differing individuals. 
Ours is too big and too varied a land to be 
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caught in its entirety by any one man, or 
even by a small number of trained lookers 
and writers. Many must see and record. To 
the end that the best of such records may be 
preserved, the University of Texas Press has 
established a new series, “Personal Narratives 
of the West,” of which Ralph Semmes Jack- 
son’s Home on the Double Bayou: Memories 
of an East Texas Ranch is the first volume. 
Each book in the series is to be selected per- 
sonally, as was this one, by J. Frank Dobie, 
general editor; and the publishers announce 
his and their determination to “see to it that 
each of them has meaning not only for West- 
erners but for civilized readers everywhere.” 

Ralph Semmes Jackson is a consulting geo- 
physicist in Beeville, Texas. In his book he de- 
scribes “everyday life on the JHK Ranch of 
Chambers County, Texas, between the years 
1847 and 1925,” and particularly his own 
experiences as a boy living on that ranch. His 
chapters bear such titles as “Hog-Killing 
Time,” “Blue Northers,” ‘Wolves in the 
Herd,” “Across the Bayou,” and “Sugar-Cane 
Mill.” One called “Tumblebug Time” con- 
tains, besides accounts of such matters as 
sassafras tea, popguns and niggershooters, the 
batting of bumblebees, and the annual burn- 
ing of the salt-grass marsh in the lower pas- 
ture, a wonderful description of a boy lying 
in a sandy road in the August sunshine, teas- 
ing a tumblebug by building barriers to her 
progress with her ball of dung and watching 
her ingenious ways of getting around or over 
them. 

In the introduction he has contributed, Mr. 
Dobie says of the book: 


Home on the Double Bayou is more akin to 
W. H. Hudson’s Far Away and Long Ago 
than to the stream of books——scores of them 
vapid and false—purporting to give ranch ex- 
periences. . . . The kinship is in pictures of 
reality fresh out of boyhood, untarnished by 
‘the world’s slow stain.’ . . . It is not often 
that one finds in a modern book the Ralph 
Jackson blend of spiritual and of good earth 
gladness. 
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To this one can but say a hearty amen, 
and hope that other books of the series may 
have as much of these things. 


TEXAS, HOWEVER, is no longer the predomi- 
nantly rural state it once was, and in its 
record there must be, along with books like 
Home on the Double Bayou, the account of 
the city man. Two books, both from one 
city and from the staff of one newspaper in 
that city, help to fill in at this point. Paul 
Crume and Frank X. Tolbert are columnists 
for the Dallas Morning News, and therefore 
look about them from a vantage point quite 
different from that of the ranch boy whose 
adult vocation has still kept him close to the 
earth. Both have come to express themselves 
in newspaper idiom, without losing their own 
individual styles—wry in the case of Mr. 
Crume, casually breezy in the case of Mr. 
Tolbert. 

To be sure, A Texan at Bay, made up of 
essays taken from Paul Crume’s “Big D” 
column in the News, is full of humorous 
nostalgia for the West Texas of the author’s 
boyhood and poignant descriptions of the 
“now-phantom world of those early prairie 
years.” But he sees Lariat, Texas, from 
modern Dallas; and the twinges of his dislike 
for contemporary mechanical civilization 
with its “progress” and “efficiency” make 
themselves felt everywhere in his book. It 
is evident that he looks at his world with 
humor because he cannot bear to look at it 
any other way, and so his recollections of a 
better time are painful as well as funny. His 
is the special vision and wit of the city man 
who can still remember when. Like this: 


Soon the windmill will be only a remembered 
music of groan, clash, and clatter, atonality 
at its best; but even though it is going the 
way of the horse, it left its imprint on the 
plains country in a form of a business firm 
that exists nowhere else, so far as I know. 
This business was called the windmill supply 
house. 
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A windmill supply house naturally does not 
sell windmills or windmill parts—not any 
more. It sells Savage arms, shower-curtain 
rods, Tinker Toys, electric washing machines, 
TV sets, and pickup truck covers. Neverthe- 
less it once dealt in windmills, and the name 
survives; and there is a big windmill sup- 
ply house in Lubbock that still keeps a couple 
of windmills in stock. Some of these business 
houses have sentiment. 


As is true of many other humorists, Mr. 
Crume is somewhat better with fun than 
with philosophy, of which there is also a 
good bit in A Texan at Bay. The two things 
do not pull easily in harness together because 
one requires so much more detachment and 
objectivity than the other. But he is enter- 
tainingly articulate about a period of transi- 
tion in a state that has come loping along to 
that change quite a time after most of the 
rest of the country. 


whereas A Texan at Bay could scarcely be 
improved upon as an indication of the writer’s 
mood and intent, An Informal History of 
Texas is emphatically not the right name for 
Frank Tolbert’s book. This is not a history 
of Texas, however informal, but a collection 
of anecdotes taken from that history because 
they especially appealed to the author and, 
for him, cast light on the more personal 
story of the state’s life. 

The anecdotes chosen for inclusion cover 
the time from the travels of Cabeza de Vaca 
to the death of Temple Houston, Sam Hous- 
ton’s gun-fighting lawyer son. Many of them 
are about women: there are chapters on “Dic- 
tator Santa Anna and His Girl Friends, in- 
cluding “The Yellow Rose of Texas,’” “Su- 
sana, the Noble but Naughty Heroine of the 
Alamo Siege,” “That Mystery Woman, “The 
Angel of Goliad,’” and “The Strange Case of 
Sally Skull, Who Was Left Out of All the 
Previous History Books.” The chapter called 
“Was Uncle James the Villain?” presents an 
unorthodox view of the story of Cynthia 
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Ann Parker, captive of the Comanches and 
mother of Quanah, last Comanche war chief. 

These and other stories make up a book 
that should surely have been called some- 
thing like Tolbert’s Texas. Taken on those 
terms, as one highly individual writer’s 
episodic image of the Texas of the past, and 
not required to live up to billing as a history 
of any sort, it would be a volume to be 
relished by those who enjoy this sort of re- 
laxed, journalistic wandering through past 
centuries. Such a title would also lend logic 
to the inclusion of the introductory account 
of the author’s four-thousand-mile jeep trip 
around the perimeter of Texas, and the clos- 
ing chapter on “Hunting for the Last Rebel 
Yell,” in which he barely misses getting the 
last living Texas Confederate’s last rebel yell 
on tape, days before the old man’s death. 


Margaret L. Hartley 


NIGHT AND THE DEER STAND 

Old Times in the Faulkner Country 

BY JOHN B. CULLEN AND FLOYD C. WATKINS 

University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill $3.00 


WHEN THOMAS WOLFE returned home after 
publication of his first novel, he was pained 
to find that friends and relatives resented 
having been put on exhibition in his pages. 
Nevertheless, he had proof at least that he 
was closely read—and therefore had the ad- 
vantage over William Faulkner, whose neigh- 
bors have hunted and joked with him for 
years while neglecting to finish reading his 
books. It was this disturbing fact which up- 
set the initial plan of Floyd Watkins from 
Emory University to track down in Oxford, 
Mississippi, the spoor of sources for Faulkner's 
characters and situations. He wanted to prove 
that, however much literature aspires to the 
condition of legend or myth, it is not created 
ex nibilo but begins in the local and temporal. 
But he settled for the kinds of evidence off- 
ered by John Cullen, who had grown up with 
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Faulkner and who was willing to correspond 
with Watkins and even to try to read more 
of his old friend’s work. 

The resultant text has been compiled from 
Cullen’s letters, supplemented—but unfor- 


tunately not to the point of useful coherence 
—by Watkins’ notes on conversations and re- 
cording sessions. Perhaps it is Watkins’ grati- 
tude for having been able to gather at least 
this much which makes him compliment in 
Cullen’s writing a backwoods humor and na- 
tive wisdom rarely discoverable. The “folk 
quality” in Faulkner, in contrast with this 
small-town columnist, is highly schooled. 

Scores of suggestive literary derivations are 
indicated, without being explored or properly 
assessed. Because their principal relationship 
seems to have been that of fellow-hunters, 
Cullen’s speculations ring with probability 
most regularly when he is tracing the original 
red-boned hound, deer, or splay-foot bear 
which emerges, transmuted, in Faulkner’s 
short fiction. The wilderness around the Yo- 
cona River is convincingly re-created too—the 
Big Bottoms and the mangled Cyclone; and so 
is the sudden devastating realization that all 
this is past recovery, except by an act of the 
novelist’s will, that the cotton fields have re- 
placed thousands of square miles of virgin 
timber and canebrake where a man might 
meet and know himself. That half of the 
book which is given to the hunters’ world 
and way of life explains better than Cullen 
realizes why Faulkner has lived a quiet, soli- 
tary life on 320 acres, largely unfarmed, in 
Beat Two; and why even with his hunter 
friends he is often closemouthed or chooses 
to sleep apart in his bag and goes after pos- 
sum alone in the heart of night. 

What, after all, does Faulkner have to say 
to the Cullens everywhere? He is as distant 
from them as the fictional image completed 
often is from the suspected moment of ger- 
mination. Beyond disarranged hopeful hints, 
Cullen has difficulty saying anything more 
about Faulkner’s work than that it is occa- 
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sionally exaggerated in its presentation of 
southern frailty and yet is demonstrably au- 
thentic; or that it demonstrates a catchall 
mind that eavesdrops on the tiniest rumor of 
gossip and never lets loose: “Things I had 
long forgotten returned to my memory as I 
read his fiction.” In the midst of inept de- 
tective work on fragments of one novel after 
another, a question seems to rise, more sig- 
nificant than the preliminary one testing how 
much of accomplished excellence depends on 
the fact that Faulkner had been neither fugi- 
tive nor expatriate, as Watkins points out, 
from Oxford and Lafayette County and their 
peculiar rural establishments. Until such time 
as Watkins retrieves and completes his re- 
search——which is by no means insignificant in 
implications—one is likely to be moved to 
sympathy for Faulkner and to wonder. What 
sustains an author, if he ever dares to visual- 
ize the waiting mass of readers who will not 
really be puzzled by the complexities of his 
stories because they have not even reached 
that far? 

What sustains Faulkner if not a continu- 
ous need for self-knowledge, of the order 
which Watkins could have presented here if 
his trained intelligence had been allowed to 
intervene more often in Cullen’s reminis- 
cences? What sustains Faulkner, if not the 
need for someone to see Cullen, fix him in 
the eye of words? It is appropriate that Cul- 
len’s language is often flat and imprecise, his 
anecdotes missing their final act: the insights 
he provides are real and numerous, but acci- 
dental and beyond his own appreciation. He 
talks dispassionately—with a kind of primi- 
tive pedantry ?—of his part, as a teen-ager, in 
a lynching! The finest insight which he un- 
wittingly provides is into the art of Faulkner 
who has spent himself, revealing the inner 
anomalies of men like Cullen who think that 
Faulkner’s image of the South is a deliberate 
puzzle or exaggeration. 


Leonard Casper 
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MORE FROM FRANKLIN 


The Papers of Benjamin Franklin 
Volume Three: January 1, 1745 
through June 30, 1750 


EDITED BY LEONARD W. LABAREE ET AL, 


Yale University Press, New Haven $10.00 


ON SEPTEMBER 29, 1748, Benjamin Franklin 
informed his friend Cadwallader Colden, the 
New York scientist, that he had turned the 
management of his printing business over to 
his partner, David Hall, and had “absolutely 
left off Bookselling, and remov’d to a more 
quiet Part of the Town.” Thus, he explained, 


you see I am in a fair Way of having no other 
Tasks than such as I shall like to give my 
self, and of enjoying what I look upon as a 
great Happiness, Leisure to read, study, and 
make Experiments, and converse at large with 
such ingenious and worthy Men as are pleas’d 
to honour me with their Friendship or Ac- 
quaintance, on such Points as may produce 
something for the common Benefit of Man- 
kind, uninterrupted by the little Cares and 
Fatigues of Business. 


Volume Three of the Franklin Papers (pub- 
lished under the general editorship of Profes- 
sor Leonard Labaree and sponsored by the 
American Philosophical Society and Yale Uni- 
versity), covering the period from January 1, 
1745, through June 30, 1750, is, in great part, 
a record of what Franklin did with his newly 
gained leisure time. 

Needless to say, Franklin was never idle. 
His mind, as ever, was restlessly active, in 
scientific inquiry, in public service, and in just 
plain fun. For diversion he amused himself, as 
clerk of the Pennsylvania Assembly, with 
mathematical puzzles when the sessions drag- 
ged, and he contrived “magic squares” in 
which the sums of every row—horizontal, 
perpendicular, and diagonal—were equal. For 
fun, also, he wrote two of his most famous 
jocular pieces during this period: “‘Advice to 
a Young Man on the Choice of a Mistress” 


(which circulated surreptitiously for many 
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years and was not published im toto until 
1926) and “The Speech of Polly Baker” 
(which John Adams called one of Franklin’s 
many “Outrages to Morality and Decorum”’) . 
He found time, too, to compose a humorous 
drinking song entitled “The Antediluvians 
Were All Very Sober” (the point: “For there 
can’t be good Living where there is not good 
Drinking’’). 

On a serious level, Franklin began partici- 
pating more actively in the work of the little 
scientific community that was developing in- 
formally in colonial America, engaging in an 
extensive correspondence with Cadwallader 
Colden, James Logan, Jared Eliot, and others 
on such diverse subjects as thunderstorms, 
yellow fever, smallpox, the circulation of the 
blood, and scientific agriculture. Most impor- 
tant of all, it was during this period that he 
first became absorbed in the study of electric- 
ity. In letters to Peter Collinson, London mer- 
chant and scientist (who did much to encour- 
age Franklin’s researches and to introduce 
them to the British scientific community), he 
proposed the terms positive and negative or 
plus and minus for use in the field of electric- 
ity, outlined the single-fluid theory of elec- 
tricity, and made suggestions for the devising 
of a lightning rod. (His famous kite experi- 
ment did not come until 1752.) The empiri- 
cal temper which informed all of his inquiries 
is seen clearly in a letter he wrote Collinson 
on August 14, 1747. “On some further Ex- 
periments since,” he told his friend somewhat 
ruefully, 


I have observ’d a Phenomenon or two that I 
cannot at present account for on the Princi- 
ples laid down in these Letters, and am there- 
fore become a little diffident on my Hypothe- 
sis, and asham’d that I have express’d myself 
in sO positive a manner. In going on with 
these Experiments, how many pretty Systems 
do we build, which we soon find ourselves 
oblig’d to destroy! If there is no other Use 
discover’d of Electricity, this, however, is 
something considerable, that it may Aelp to 
make a vain Man humble. 
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Franklin’s preoccupation with electricity 
did not lead him to neglect his civic duties. 
In November, 1747, concerned by the activ- 
ity of French and Spanish privateers off the 
Delaware capes (this was during “King 
George’s War’’) and by the unwillingness of 
the Quaker-dominated Assembly to take mea- 
sures for the defense of Pennsylvania, Frank- 
lin published a pamphlet entitled Plain 
Truth in which he proposed the creation of 
a volunteer “Association” for protecting the 
province. His plan met with a favorable re- 
sponse and during the next few months he 
was busy organizing the Association (even 
designing the companies’ standards) and rais- 
ing money, by means of lotteries, with which 
to purchase heavy guns for the fortification 
of Philadelphia. It was characteristic of 
Franklin that in the midst of this crisis he 
took the trouble to warn supporters of the 
Association against animosity toward the 
pacifist Quakers. “’Tis hoped,” he wrote in 
his plan of organization for the volunteer 
militia, 


this whole affair will be conducted with good 
Order and Sobriety, and that no ill-natured 
Reflections, no Injuries or Insults will be off- 
ered our peaceable Friends, Neighbors and 
Fellow-subjects, who, from their religious 
Scruples, cannot allow themselves to join us. 


With the coming of peace in 1748, Frank- 
lin was free to turn his attention to another 
project that had long engaged his thoughts: 
the establishment of an academy in Philadel- 
phia for the education of young men. His 
Proposals Relating to the Education of 
Youth in Pennsylvania, printed as a pam- 
phlet in the fall of 1749, described in detail 
the organization and curriculum of the pro- 
posed institution and, as to basic objectives, 


declared: 


The Idea of what is true Merit, should also be 
often presented to Youth, explain’d and im- 
press’d on their Minds, as consisting in an 
Inclination join’d with an Ability to serve 
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Mankind, one’s Country, Friends and Family; 
which Ability is (with the Blessing of God) 
to be acquir’d or greatly encreased by /frue 
Learning; and should indeed be the great Aim 
and End of all Learning. 


As in the case of the Association, Franklin 
(who became president of the board of trus- 
tees of the Academy of Philadelphia) was in- 
timately involved in all phases of the new 
institution: raising money, securing a build- 
ing, planning courses of study, and hiring 
instructors. Meanwhile, he was serving as a 
member of the Philadelphia Common Coun- 
cil and as Justice of the Peace for the city 
of Philadelphia, editing the Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette, and expanding his almanac (renamed 
Poor Richard Improved in 1748) into what 
the editors call ‘ta sort of miniature general 
magazine” containing literary and scientific 
essays. 

Writing to his mother (then eighty-three) 
on April 12, 1750, Franklin, after telling her 
something about his family, reflected: “So the 
years roll round, and the last will come, when 
I would rather have it said, He lived usefully, 
than, He died rich.” Franklin, of course, did 
both; but there is no question that he derived 
greater satisfaction from his various activi- 
ties on behalf of his city, his province, and 
his country, and from his “Ability to serve 
Mankind” as a whole. This latest volume of 
the Franklin Papers, like the previous two, 
is a clear refutation of the notion that Frank- 
lin was little more than the stereotype of the 
bourgeois Economic Man depicted by Max 
Weber in The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism (1920). There is, after all, a 
“higher naiveté” by which we may assume 
that Franklin was genuinely motivated by in- 
tellectual curiosity and by sympathy for his 
fellow-men, not by self-interest and the de- 
sire for personal aggrandizement, in many 
of the things he did. Perhaps James Logan, 
in a letter to Peter Collinson included in this 
volume, expressed it best. Commenting with 
enthusiasm on the magnitude of Franklin’s 
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“real Service to the Countrey,” Logan con- 
cluded simply: “In Short he is an excellent 


yet a humble man... . 


Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


TEXAS RARITIES ANNOTATED 
Bibliography of Texas 1795-1845 
BY THOMAS W. STREETER 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
§ vols., $62.50 


IT 1s Opp that a great private collection of 
rare Texas books and papers should have been 
dssembled by an outlander, and a Yankee at 
that. Thomas W. Streeter, of Morristown, 
New Jersey, explains: 


My interest in Texas began with a visit 
there in the spring of 1913 after examining 
oil properties in Mexico. As these visits to Tex- 
as continued . . . I became more and more 
fascinated with the flowering, in the short 
period of 50 years, of a little known, remote, 
sparsely settled Spanish province into the 
thriving Republic of Texas and with the 
great events of that period: the colonization 
of Texas by Americans . . . the drama of the 
Texas Revolution, and the many sided strug- 
gle ending with annexation by the United 
States. 

The history of the Texas region for this 
fifty-year period beginning in 1795 seemed to 
me more colorful and glamorous than any 
fifty-year period of any of our states, except 
perhaps Massachusetts from 1620 to 1670, and 
to constitute an important part of the general 
history of the entire United States. I then be- 
gan in a modest way to collect books relating 
to Texas. 


Apparently Streeter possessed the four at- 


tributes of an ideal collector: ample funds, a 
defined field of interest, a knowledge of the 
literature of his subject, and not much com- 
petition (this latter tending to keep costs 
down). 

Now it is one thing to assemble a notable 
collection of books, but quite another to 
write a bibliography of it; and there are few 
who can do both. The standard pattern is for 
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the wealthy retired patron to send book 
scouts to the four corners of the globe, or to 
have his bookseller bid for him at the auction 
rooms. Most of the great private libraries 
have been built over the years in this way. But 
the patron is seldom a scholar; and when the 
necessity arises to publicize his holdings, it is 
standard procedure to hire an expert in the 
field to prepare a proper bibliography and to 
see it through the press. Here Streeter did not 
follow the pattern: he prepared his own bib- 
liography. 

It is a monumental work, not so much for 
the number of items (1,661, as compared 
with the 15,000-odd in Jacob Blanck’s Bibli- 
ography of American Literature) but because 
of the extensive background notes which 
Streeter has compiled for almost every item 
to explain its historical significance and, in- 
cidentally, to establish its right to a place in 
a collection of rarities. 

Streeter adheres closely to two self-imposed 
limitations: the material must relate directly 
to Texas, and it must have been published be- 
tween 1795 and 1845. Conveniently, both for 
himself and for the researcher, the author has 
divided his material into three parts. Part I, 
in two volumes, contains Texas imprints; Part 
II, in one volume, contains Mexican imprints 
relating to Texas; and Part III, in two vol- 
umes, comprises United States and European 
imprints. Unfortunately, the numbering of 
the five volumes is not consistent. The two 
volumes of Texas imprints and the single vol- 
ume of Mexican imprints are numbered Vol- 
umes I, Il, and III, respectively; but for some 
unexplained reason the United States and for- 
eign imprints are also numbered Volumes I 
and II, making it unnecessarily cumbersome 
to cite Streeter by volume and page. He has 
followed, however, the standard bibliograph- 
ical practice of numbering the individual 
entries consecutively without regard to vol- 
ume number or place of imprint, so that sep- 
arate items may be cited by number only 
(e.g., Thomas Falconer’s Notes of a Journey 
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through Texas and New Mexico in the Years 
1841 and 1842 may be cited as “Streeter No. 
1496” rather than “Streeter, Part III, U.S. 
and European Imprints. Vol. II, page 455”). 

Let us now glance briefly at some of the 
rarities Streeter describes. Among the Texas 
imprints, Item 3 is Stephen F. Austin’s notice 
addressed “To the settlers in Austin’s Settle- 
ment” and dated “San Antonio de Bexar, 
Province of Texas, July, 1823.” As an exam- 
ple of Streeter’s descriptive style, as well as 
for the interest of the contents, we quote the 
following typical passage: 


This fine address by Austin to his colonists 
was issued when, on his return to Texas in 
July, 1823, after his long absence in Mexico, 
he found his settlement almost deserted. The 
only example known is the proof copy in my 
collection, with many corrections in Austin’s 
hand, which is reproduced here as Plate Iil. 

When this address was issued, the principal 
asset of Austin’s first colony was the faith 
and character of Stephen F. Austin. Now, 
over one hundred and twenty-five years later, 
more than seven million people call Texas 
their home and it is known as one of the rich- 
est states of the Union. This proclamation . . . 
marking the beginning of the successful col- 
onization of Texas, seems to me to be one of 
the most important Texas documents. 

This must be about the last production of 
the (Asbridge) press while it was at Bexar, 
for Austin, who returned to Texas with the 
new governor, Luciano Garcia, did not arrive 
at Bexar until about the end of June, and the 
printing press was sent to Monterrey on July 


The late Charles P. Everitt in his Adven- 
tures of a Treasure Hunter . . . tells the story, 
though not quite accurately, of my purchase 
of this broadside from him many years ago, 
and of the restoration of the lines at the foot, 
then missing. 


(Actually, Everitt claims in his book that 
he gave the document to Streeter;. if he did, 
it was indeed a fine gift.) 

Then there is Thomas J. Rusk’s stirring 
call to the people of Texas to repel a threat- 
ened invasion from Mexico in 1836. “Shoul- 
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der your rifles and repair to the field to sus- 
tain your rights. He that claims a home in 
Texas must now fight for it, or abandon it to 
someone who will!” 

Number 184 is Travis’ last message from 
the Alamo to the President of the Conven- 
tion. It begins: 


Commandancy of the Alamo, Bejar [i.e., San 
Antonio], Mzrch 3, 1836. Sir. . . . In the ab- 
sence of the commander-in-chief I beg leave 
to communicate to you the situation of this 
garrison. . . . The enemies’ troops are still 
arriving and the reinforcement will probably 
amount to two or three thousand. . . . God 
and Texas—Victory or Death!! W. Barrett 
Travis. Lieut. Col. Comm... . 


The Mexican imprints annotated in Part II 
are interesting on several counts. They de- 
scribe in some detail the various Mexican con- 
stitutions and laws provided for the State of 
Coahuila and Texas. These were subject to 
many changes, reflecting the chaotic political 
situation in Mexico City after the successful 
revolt from Spain. 

The most interesting of the Mexican im- 
prints, however, are the official reports and 
broadsides issued by the Mexican governors 
and generals during the course of the Texas 
Revolution. Item 865 is the first newspaper 
report of Santa Anna’s triumphant dispatch 
to the Minister of War, sent at eight o’clock 
on the fateful morning of March 6, 1836, 
and giving details of the final assault and cap- 
ture of the Alamo. Santa Anna tells of find- 
ing among the 600 (!) slain Texans the 
bodies of Bowie, Travis, and Davy Crockett, 
and reports a Mexican casualty list of only 
70 dead and 300 wounded. 

Item 884 is a presidential proclamation 
published in Mexico City on May 19, 1836, 
the nature of which will be gathered from 
the following translation of the first few 
sentences: 


Providence, whose decrees are inscrutable, 
has permitted that a detached part of our 


army has suffered a reverse in Texas when the 
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remainder of the Mexican forces were arriv- 
ing and conquering everywhere. But it is most 
painful that the illustrious President of the 
Republic, the worthy general Santa Anna, 
has fallen into the hands of the enemies of 
our independence. 


There is no mention of San Jacinto! 

Among the many entries in Part III (U.S. 
and European Imprints) none is so fascinat- 
ing as Streeter’s description of a book sup- 
posed to have been written by—of all people 
—Philip Nolan, the adventurous young Irish- 
man who was General James Wilkinson’s 
protégé and inspiration for Edward Everett 
Hale’s fictional “Man Without a Country.” 
Nolan was sent by Wilkinson on an expedi- 
tion into Texas, ostensibly to capture mus- 
tangs for the U.S. Cavalry. The story goes, 
however, that his true mission was to observe 
and report the location and number of the 
Spanish forces in East Texas and to prepare an 
up-to-date map of the country; and that his 
detailed report, with its manuscript map, was 
actually printed in book form on a press in 
Natchez, Mississippi, in 1799, under the title, 
Description of Texas:With Topographic Map. 
If so, this would be the first book printed in 
the United States which referred to Texas— 
and a great collector’s prize. 

Despite references to it in government re- 
ports of the 1880's and in Raines’s Bibliogra- 
phy of Texas, no copy of the book can now 
be located; and Streeter thinks that if it ever 
existed, it is gone forever. | think he is wrong, 
and that a copy will turn up some day. 

Other items in Part III deal with the birth 
pangs of the Republic and with the passion- 
ate squabbles, charges, and countercharges 
which always seem to accompany such great 
events. 

Histories of the Revolution, overblown 
land speculations; attempts to monopolize 
banking and trade, contracts for canal and 
railroad construction; treaties with England, 
France, and other nations; accounts of Indian 
depredations; fiery political speeches and elab- 


orate colonization schemes from all over the 
world—all these and many more pass before 
our fascinated eyes, until we are amazed that 
the new nation ever came into being at all. 
Even the titles of these original docurnents 
give a sense of immediacy and of personal 
participation impossible to get from the con- 
densed narratives of the history books. 

All in all, we can only wonder at the re- 
search lavished by Streeter on this work. Its 
completion marks a true milestone in Texas 
literary and historical scholarship. Despite the 
relatively narrow period covered, it furnishes 
a solid base from which future historical bibli- 
ographers may move forward or backward in 
time, until one day all the materials for a 
really comprehensive history of Texas are dis- 
covered and made available. 


Robert A. Wilson 


POUND: LIFE AND WORK 
Ezra Pound 

BY CHARLES NORMAN 
Macmillan, New York $6.50 


A Primer of Ezra Pound 
BY M. L. ROSENTHAL 
Macmillan, New York $2.50 


Impact: 

Essays on Ignorance and the Decline of 
American Civilization 

BY EZRA POUND 


Regnery, Chicago $5.00 


Thrones: 
96-109 de los cantares 
BY EZRA POUND 
New Directions, New York $3.50 
Pound 
BY G. S$. FRASER 
Grove Press, New York $1.25 
ON APRIL 18, 1959, Ezra Pound left St. Eliza- 


beth’s mental hospital a free man, and shortly 
afterward he sailed for Italy. Whether, seven- 
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ty years old and broken, he was released to die, 
as some concluded; or whether he was released 
because, as he suggested, he was in danger of 


becoming a martyr in an age that doesn’t in- ° 


tentionally create martyrs, we seem in for a 
spate of Pound books. Although he is, at the 
moment, still alive, Charles Norman has writ- 
ten his biography. Henry Regnery, with per- 
haps more circumspection, has issued a collec- 
tion of his essays written during the thirties 
and early forties. M. L. Rosenthal has written 
about his poetry in a brief primer which, like 
Mr. Norman’s biography, seems to me to trail 
off at the end. G. S. Fraser has published a 
similar and much better introduction. And 
we have, of course, a new set of cantos, 
Thrones: 96-109 de los cantares, in which 
Dudley Fitts, writing for the New York 
Times, finds increased disintegration and per- 
haps plain madness.* During Pound’s twelve 
years in St. Elizabeth’s he kept telling himself: 
“Keep living, old horse. The grass will grow 
again.” 

And it is growing, if slowly. Mr. Norman 
writes without malice and with engaging ig- 
norance. He is a born journalist, and he tries 
to touch informatively and interestingly on 
all the topics which have aroused Sunday 
supplement interest. The price he pays for 
succeeding is that he ignores all the complex 
problems raised by his subject, a man who 
could—to take a prime example—cite John 
Adams and attack Franklin Roosevelt over 
Rome radio during wartime because he 
thought the Communists would come out of 
the peace able to end Western civilization as 
he thought America originally—and in his 
view still—wished to see it. About such dis- 
turbing intellectual and moral commitments, 
as about any other significant aspect of 
Pound’s biography, Mr. Norman does not 

*There is also a new paperbook edition of Pound’s 
Noh, or Accomplishment (issued under the title The 
Classic Noh Theatre of Japan, but including W. B. 
Yeats’s original introduction), New Directions, $1.25; 
and, from the same publisher, a new edition of Pound's 


Gaudier-Brezska: A Memoir with some fine reproduc- 
tions, $8.25. 
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really speak. (When he comes to Pound’s 
broadcasts, he cites a few of his anti-Jewish 
tirades and passes on.) It is the same through- 
out: Mr. Norman seems unaware of nine- 
tenths of Pound’s interests and concerns; 
what we have is anecdote and chatter. Still, 
one blesses him; for he often includes, bright- 
ly and happily, exactly the piece of informa- 
tion, the right anecdote, to knock some stock 
slander of the forties and fifties into a cocked 
hat. (He quotes, for instance, Frost’s earlier 
version of what Pound did to get him recog- 
nized, which quite upsets Frost’s later, 
amused, assured, kindly-snobby dissociation of 
himself from “the madman in St. Eliza- 
beth’s.”) What this probably indicates is that 
a trained journalist’s nose senses that the 
grass may grow again for the old horse, and 
that one can now tell favorable as well as un- 
favorable anecdotes, and put down here and 
there facts that upset or flesh out those upon 
which the last decade based its distortions. 
M. L. Rosenthal’s A Primer of Ezra Pound 
is “the first in a series of brief ‘primers’. . . 
on great seminal figures in modern literature.” 
It is only fifty-six pages long and modulates 
painlessly from vacuity to vacuity (“If 
eventually theirs is a secular way of thought, 
it remains a secular religiosity which substi- 
tutes aesthetic creativity for godhead’’). Since 
such woolly non-sentences are presented with 
their fuzz still on them, they will do little 
harm: they give one the feeling that Pound 
(and everything else) is a kind old kitten. I 
doubt if anything said will stand up in five 
years, or stands up now except in academica 
(the Cantos are not Pound’s “intellectual 
diary since 1915,” as Eliot’s work is; Odys- 
seus is not the “ ‘voyageur’ upon whose con- 
sciousness the poem’s discoveries break,” as 
Tiresias was hinted to be for The Waste Land; 
nor, indeed, is Pound’s poem about “the poet 
in the modern wasteland”). To put it briefly, 
Pound is not Eliot, and the lecture headings 
worked out for the one will have to be re- 
done to apply to the other. Still, what the 
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book importantly demonstrates is that an 
editor of the Nation can now write with sim- 
plicity, liking, and fairness about the Cantos 
in ten pages and all of Pound’s work in fifty. 
That old bugbear with his mad complexity is 
closer to being declared harmless even for the 
young. 

Even more interesting, Noel Stock in Im- 
pact has brought together some of Pound’s 
essays written during the thirties and early 
forties, and Henry Regnery has published 
them. If the book is fifteen years late, we 
have nevertheless come a long way since 
Eliot’s monumental The Literary Essays of 
Ezra Pound, issued just six years ago. Then it 
seemed to Eliot that the best one could at- 
tempt was to demonstrate how important 
Pound’s early literary pronouncements could, 
by 1954, be shown to have been. Mr. Stock 
has been concerned with what in the man and 
his work is still alive. Here at last the “Money 
Pamphlets” are easily available: that they 
have not been has encouraged ignorance and 
abetted some slander. The essay entitled “The 
Jefferson-Adams Letters as a Shrine and a 
Monument” is one of Pound’s very greatest 
works, perhaps greater than his Cavalcanti 
essay: if it helps a reader of the Cantos to see 
how Pound finally began to put together all 
the strands in his “‘tale of the tribe,” its im- 
portance inheres in the view of Western great- 
ness given. No one interested in the Cantos 
can, of course, neglect the essay “Mang Tzse: 
The Ethics of Mencius.” Where this essay and 
the one on the Jefferson-Adams correspond- 
ence intersect, one finds the center of Pound’s 
life and work. Here, then, is exactly what has 
been needed to put down the malicious by 
giving the facts to those who have enough of 
Dr. Johnson’s classic good sense left to realize 
that poetry is not peripheral to civilization 
and that a man is not, therefore, a great poet 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and a 
blithering political ass on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays. Whatever their conclu- 


sion, the evidence is beginning to be made 
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available and the possibility of actually exam- 
ining it point by point considered. 

Meanwhile the Cantos continue to appear; 
and in their profound, somewhere, Pound in- 
tends that all these things be seen “bound by 
love into one volume.” The range of his epic 
remains as great as ever, the jumps from 
one place and time to another as rapid as they 
have been since he finished his digest of John 
Adams’ works for Cantos 62-71. But the 
emphasis is now upon the breakthrough from 
time into the timeless. This does not seem to 
mean for Pound that man touches, now and 
again, a beauty created out of flux in a world 
where “youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, 
and dies”; and preserved, if preserved, on an 
urn, with its breathing life gone. Nor does he 
at seventy-five show any teen-age desire hast- 
ily to escape “the contagion of the world’s 
slow stain” to betake himself into “the white 
radiance of eternity.” He prefers, quite spe- 
cifically, an earthly paradise where “Hills and 
streams colour the air,” and his hero is Sir 
Edmund Coke, the Elizabethan jurist, who 
knew that “out of these old fields must come 
new corne.” For him, therefore, quite unro- 
mantically, 


There is worship in plowing 
and equity in the weeding hoe. 


If, in some ways, this appears to be a heav- 
en quite in the American bloodstream: 


Not attempting as Peabody, Warren G. “‘Pea- 
body Coke and Coal”, said 


to unscrew the inscrutable 


it is so only by lack of dogmatism, and even 
here will seem to some (who do not know 
their Adams and their Jefferson) almost un- 
American in being overly informed and un- 
necessarily open-minded: 


How to govern is from the time of Kuan 
Chung 
but the cup of white gold at Patera 
Helen’s breasts gave that. 
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What will strike those who do know Jefferson 
and Adams is the emphasis given (in this 
passage and throughout these Cantos) to a 
world of intelligible but ineffable signifi- 
cance, upgathered in myth and ritual, sustain- 
ing itself through mutations, which Pound 
seeks to add to the eminently reasonable 
world envisioned by Adams and Jefferson and 
the other great figures of the western En- 
lightenment. 


Black shawls still worn for Demeter 
in Venice, 
in my time, 
my young time. 


Much in these Cantos is, then, devoted to 
differentiating acts of justice which spring 
from such an order of awareness, in a universe 
thereby conceived of as complexly ordered, 
from those that have taken place, against the 
current, in times when vision has narrowed 
toward the countable: 


“non spatio, sed sapienta” 
not in space but in knowing. 


Or, to put it in other terms, the paradisic 
light Pound seeks, in these Cantos, to perceive 
but not measure shines on the world of action 
—as indeed it did for those in Dante’s Para- 
diso, who sought also: 


To see the light pour, 
that is, toward sinceritas 
of the word, comprehensive. 


All of which leads this seventy-five-year-old 
American to affirm 


. .. that Dante’s view is quite natural: 
this light 
as a river 
in Kung; in Ocellus, Coke, Agassiz 
this persistent awareness 
Three Ninas from Gaudier, 
Their mania is lusting for farness 
Blind to the olive leaf, 
not seeing the oak’s veins. 
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This is a statement that defines, among 
other things, the merit (and the failure) of 
Mr. Fraser’s Ezra Pound, which comes to 
hand just as I finish this review of recent 
Pound books, and is, again, the first of a pro- 
jected series of “brief, inexpensive, readable 
introductions” devoted to major modern 
authors. Mr. Fraser does not comment upon 
Thrones, except to say that it appeared too 
late for comment, and to leave untouched the 
statement that the late Cantos do not seem 
to him to be moving toward any objective 
paradiso; but he does give his reader the bene- 
fit of a mind that has sought to be “persist- 
ently aware” of both the olive and the oak. 
His is perhaps, for this reason, the finest avail- 
able introduction to Pound—not just because 
he knows how damaging the case is against 
the man and the poet (he doesn’t shirk that), 
but because he has been for years perfecting 
the kind of balanced awareness that leads to 
a humane view of oneself and one’s associates. 
His account is amazingly sane: it constitutes 
the best statement on Pound’s violence I’ve 
seen, the simplest and clearest introduction I 
know to the works up to the two major poems 
that precede the Cantos, perhaps a brilliant— 
certainly an amazingly helpful—account of 
the first of these, “Hugh Selwyn Mauberly,” 
which he, like F. R. Leavis, thinks of great 
merit, also the wisest and most balanced words 
I’ve read on the vexed problem of Pound as 
translator, and the finest brief account of the 
Cantos I have yet seen or imagined possible. 

Mr. Fraser is, then, a critic of poised and 
balanced awareness, and everyone should read 
his book. If the picture of Pound he offers 
leaves the man something less than one of the 
greatest, none of the very great praise he 
gives can strike anyone as outrageous. And 
here, in my view, lies his failure. He is per- 
ceptive, but he will never, to borrow a phrase 
from the Cantos, become “furious from per- 


ception”: when such a threat to balance arises, 


his perception fails. 1 do not mean that Mr. 
Fraser writes without courage; he has shown 
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and shows here a good deal of it; but that he 
writes with the maximum courage one can 
have and still write for and within the no 
doubt refined and perhaps cultured climate 
to which—sometimes at some risk—he be- 
longs. For an introduction this is perhaps the 
very best thing; but if the awareness he 
seeks to further persists, it will result in an 
order of perception at variance with his own. 

Let me attempt to say why. The first 
thirty Cantos were published over thirty years 
ago, and can therefore be fitted into the stand- 
ards and conceptions of poetic excellence that 
obtain in 1961 without too rhuch strain—al- 
though they extend the boundaries consider- 
ably. Such a job of fitting Mr. Fraser accom- 
plishes with rare skill. But beyond this he is 
lost. Although he speaks of “The Cantos,” 
almost all his quotations, like his view of their 
excellence, comes from studying the first few: 
what he says about these is very fine indeed; 
but if there is a rest, and I think there is— 
thirty cohering years of it—he misses its cen- 
tral import. In the same way, his account of 
Pound’s life and views goes just as far as one 
can intelligently go by reversing (and thus 
humanely applying) the wisest liberal view 
of how one should view Communist converts 
who work for the Soviet and the fact that 
their betrayal suggests unpleasant truths about 
our noncommunist but soul-trying civiliza- 
tion. But it goes no farther; and there is, 
again, or so I believe, a very definite and sig- 
nificant “farther.” Indeed, the underlying be- 
lief that one can see Pound best by using to a 
maximum the order of perception one can 
communicate—at their best and one’s own— 
with F. R. Leavis, Philip Larkin, Robert 
Graves, and one’s sister, has limitations. It 
must end by seeing Pound, as Mr. Fraser does, 
as a man of hints and innovations, of genius, 
a pioneer, finally rather odd. 

It is to Mr. Fraser’s credit that he has look- 
ed constantly, patiently, intelligently, for 
signs that Mr. Pound was achieving a balance, 
a diction, a poise (like Pope’s, or like Philip 
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Larkin’s shy rapport, or like his own) that 
would allow a shared, balanced, humane life 
of letters and politics to go along without 
undue risk of social, aesthetic, and political 
treason. He believes Mr. Pound failed to find 
such a balance. He did. But if that kind of 
balance is what we are speaking of, so did 
Adams, Jefferson, Dante, Coke, and Con- 
fucius. 
Vincent Miller 
SEAPOWER: BLUE VS. GRAY 
The Civil War at Sea: 
Volume I, The Blockaders: 
January, 1861 to March, 1862 
BY VIRGIL CARRINGTON JONES 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, New York 
$6.00 


THE NAVAL story of the Civil War exists in 
hundreds of letters, messages, and reports in 
the twenty-six volumes of the Official Rec- 
ords of the Union and Confederate Navies in 
the War of the Rebellion (1894-1922). Pub- 
lication of the documents opened the door to 
a host of articles and monographs on various 
phases of the subject. Until recently, how- 
ever, no comprehensive work has been written 
to replace the old standards such as Charles 
B. Boynton’s two-volume History of the 
Navy During the Rebellion (1867-68), 
Scribner’s multivolume series entitled The 
Navy in the Civil War (1883), and Thomas 
J. Scharf’s History of the Confederate Navy 
(1887). Virgil Carrington Jones has attempt- 
ed to consolidate the story of Union and Con- 
federate naval operations in a three-volume 
work entitled The Civil War at Sea. The first 
volume to be published is The Blockaders. 
Rear Admiral E. M. Eller, Director of Naval 
History, set the theme by noting in his fore- 
word to the volume: “The profound influence 
of operations at sea in the Civil War has been 
comprehended by few Americans.” The state- 
ment is in the tradition of Alfred T. Mahan, 
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who followed a lead from his study of naval 
operations during the Civil War to examine 
the influence of seapower on history. 

The Blockaders consists of a chronological 
series of colorful and very well-written vi- 
gnettes illustrating Union and Confederate 
naval operations from January, 1861, to 
March, 1862. The volume begins with the 
suspenseful events associated with the fall of 
Fort Sumter and the Federal evacuation of 
the Gosport Navy Yard, explores the opera- 
tions on the Potomac and off Hatteras and 
Port Royal, the Tren¢ affair, Union victories 
in the West at Fort Henry and Fort Donel- 
son, and operations at Roanoke Island, and 
ends with the major theme of the volume— 
the epic battle between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac. While colorful episodes seem to in- 
trigue the author, the more pedantic details 
of building navies are skilfully woven into 
the story. Symbolic episodes are not overlook- 
ed. Sandwiched in between the chapters on 
the Battle of Port Royal and the Trent affair 
is a very short but succinct account of a 
minor skirmish in Galveston Harbor. The 
chapters are not exhaustive but approach 
the initial naval operations and problems in a 
fresh light and with some new material. The 
account of the Trent episode, for example, is 
well written, generally sound, but not com- 
prehensive. On one minor point the author is 
in error. He says Charles Wilkes received a 
medal from Congress. This would have con- 
stituted the first Congressional Medal. Con- 
gress did not pass such an act until July, 
1862. Wilkes ultimately received the thanks 
of Congress, but not a medal. 

The footnotes and bibliography reveal that 
basic sources have been consulted. Some con- 
fusion seems to exist in the author’s reference 
to James Russell Soley and Alfred T. Mahan. 
Both authors have been given credit for writ- 
ing The Navy in the Civil War. They wrote 
volumes in a series under such a title; respec- 
tively, The Blockade and Cruisers (1883) and 
The Gulf and Inland Waters (1883). In view 
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of the intended scope of The Civil War at Sea, 
it is surprising that the study of Richard 
West on Gideon Welles and the Union Navy 
has not been listed in the bibliography. 

The Blockaders is a good start on a promis- 
ing trilogy. While it is not a definitive work 
as billed, it is “more definitive” than any 
study which has been published. 

John Sherman Long 


LIFE OF A PROUD PURITAN 
Charles Francis Adams: 1807-1886 


BY MARTIN B, DUBERMAN 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston $7.50 


FROM THE VIEWPOINT of documentation 
Charles Francis Adams by Martin B. Duber- 
man is a scholarly work. For four hundred 
pages of text there are almost one hundred 
pages of footnotes and twenty pages of bib- 
liography. The bibliography contains some 
interesting notes on the Adams Family Papers, 
the primary sources of this biography. — 

In general, however, the book is disappoint- 
ing, primarily because the author never brings 
his subject into focus; and the reader tries 
vainly to discover whether Duberman in- 
tended to write a biography of Adams or a 
history of American politics in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Whatever the orig- 
inal aim may have been, the achievement falls 
short on either count. 

As a political history the study is inade- 
quate because it concentrates too narrowly 
on the local situation in Massachusetts while 
attempting to project Charles Francis Adams 
upon the national scene. The concept is en- 
tirely too limited. How, for example, is it 
possible to discuss the Compromise of 1850, 
even from the New England viewpoint, with- 
out once mentioning John C. Calhoun? And 
it is highly improbable that the Kansas-Ne- 
braska crisis has ever been presented with so 
little attention to Stephen A. Douglas. Fur- 
thermore, Duberman discusses the political 
events in such a manner as to leave the im- 
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pression that Adams was only incidentally 
concerned with any of them. Not until he 
follows Adams to England during the Civil 
War, and again to Europe for the Alabama 
claims arbitration, does the author relate his 
subject to the events of the times with any 
degree of satisfaction. 

The greatest disappointment is the fact 
that Charles Francis Adams simply never 
emerges as either a family man or an individ- 
ual human being. Early in the biography Du- 
bermant characterizes Adams in a generaliza- 


tion: 


Occupation of some sort was essential to 
Adams’ peace of mind. Idleness brought des- 
pondency and self-recrimination, for he had 
the double burden of supporting a Puritan 
conscience and a proud name. The former 
prodded him into activity, the latter required 


that what he produced be distinguished. 


By failing to develop that idea, the author 
misses an excellent opportunity to give his 
study the sense of unity it lacks. 

The dairies, journals, letters, etc. of the 
Adams Family Papers must contain the ma- 
terials for a more personalized biography. 
One is moved to question whether Charles 
Francis Adams’ chief significance lies in his 
contributions to the course of American poli- 
tics or in the continuation of the Adams line, 
one of the most remarkable families in Ameri- 
can history. Perhaps the author has been in- 
fluenced too greatly by the methods of 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 

Glen M. Rodgers 
The Editor's Notebook 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE IV 
someone was sent out to round me up for a 


“breakfast conference.”” The mountains were 
only background on that trip. 


The market place of ideas has most re- 
cently claimed the attention of ex-butcher 
JOHN RAINEY of La Marque, Texas: he has 
just taken a degree at the University of 
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Houston, where he regarded as high spots his 
courses in history with Walter Prescott Webb 
and in creative writing with Ruth Penny- 
backer. From his “provincial” post on the 
English faculty of Valley College in Van 
Nuys, California, LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN 
publishes verse (three volumes so far), short 
stories, and longer fiction (a novel, “The 
Jersey Giant,” is under contract). Several of 
his poems have appeared in SWR. 


FICTION: This is silver anniversary year for 
JESSE STUART and SWR;; the first of his many 
appearances in the magazine was in 1936— 
a story often reprinted since, “Before the 
Grand Jury.” The triply-talented Kentucky 
author—whose twenty-two books include fic- 
tion, verse, and juveniles—has been teaching 
the past year at the American University at 
Cairo. In February of this year he received 
the 1961 $5,000 Award of the Academy of 
American Poets “for distinguished poetic 
achievement.” LINDA CASPER and RICHARD 
BARNES are making their SWR debuts in this 
issue—but both belong to writing families 
other members of which have long been 
known to our readers. Linda Casper is the 
wife of Boston College English teacher Leon- 
ard Casper (also present in this number as a 
reviewer) and Richard Barnes is the son-in- 
law of poet-storyteller Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
Respective Philippine and Mexican back- 
grounds of the stories by Mrs. Casper and 
Mr. Barnes are authentic, based on former 
residences in Manila and in Hermosillo, So- 
nora. Mr. Barnes is presently on the Pomona 
College faculty. 


VERSE: New to these pages are JOHN GILL of 
Ithaca, New York, and WILLIAM PACKARD, 
ex-New York City, present Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Packard received the 1957 Robert 
Frost poetry scholarship to Bread Loaf; while 
living in New York, he was associated with 
the Poetry Center of the YMHA. His verse 
collection, Genius Is Desire, appeared in 1960. 
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1717 WOOD, DALLAS 
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Do you know that... 


yearly issues of SOUTHWEST REVIEW can be permanently 
bound at reasonable cost? 


BOUND in any color library buckram ... spine decorated with 
panel rolling... title, year, and volume number in gold. 


COLOR AND STYLE of first volumes bound are accurately 
recorded so that all future bindings will be uniform. 
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the UNIVERSITY OF TEX AS PRESS 


announces its new PAPERBACK SERIES 


21 TEXAS SHORT STORIES 
Edited by WILLIAM PEERY 

“An exceptional volume to delight any recipient . . . Does indeed mirror the startling range and 
acceleration of life in Texas.’—Dallas Morning News $1.50 


SAN ANTONIO: A Historical and Pictorial Guide 
By CHARLES RAMSDELL 

“This book serves two purposes—it gives the history of the city and serves as a guidebook 
to outstanding attractions. Highly recommended.”—Lillian Moore Bradshaw, Library 
Journal $1.95 


GUSTAV DRESEL’S HOUSTON JOURNAL 
Translated and Edited by Max FrEUND 

“The travel diary, published for the first time in English, of a young German businessman who spent 
a couple of years in and around Houston just after the establishment of the Texas Republic. A valu- 
able find." —The New Yorker $1 25 


GALVESTON ISLAND: The Journal of Francis C. Sheridan, 1839-1840 
Edited by Wittis W. Pratt 

“Out of all the Texas journals, this should take its place at the top of the list.” —Saturday 
Review . $1.00 


e 


TEXAS- SHEEPMAN: The Reminiscences of Robert Maudslay 
Edited by WINIFRED KuPPER 

“One of the most interesting and literate frontier narratives I have ever read.’"—New York Herald 
Tribune $1.25 


WHY THE CHISHOLM TRAIL FORKS and Other Tales of the Cattle 
Country 

By ANDY ADAMS 

Edited by Witson M. Hupson 

“Pervadingly present are the right words and the right tune, humor, racy phrase and that 
easy dignity natural to all people who live on the ground.""—J. Frank Dobie, The New’ 
York Times $1.50 


All the titles in this series except WHY THE CHISHOLM TRAIL FORKS are still available in cloth bindings. 
Each publishing season the Press will add additional titles from its current backlist. 
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